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THE MARCH OF THE NEWS 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Plans for possible adjournment of Congress 
before the first of the national conventions were 
abandoned Friday the death of 
Speaker Byrns. 


owing to 


The Senate passed the two remaining “must” 
bills on the calendar—the tax and deficiency- 
relief measures—but differences in the House 
and Senate bills remain to be ironed out in con- 
ference. 


Agreement was reached between leaders of 
both parties to take no Jegislative action this 
week thereby permitting Republican members 
to attend the Cleveland convention. Adjourn- 
ment therefore will be impossible before the 
week beginning June 15. See The “Congress 
Week” Page Six. 


The Supreme Court before adjourning last 
Monday until October handed down a 5-4 de- 
cision holding invalid the New York State Mini- 
mum Wage law for women and children. A 
summary of the decision and comments by 
President Roosevelt, newspaper editors and la- 


bor leaders will be found on Pages Two, Four, 


Twelve and Thirteen. 


President Roosevelt left the capital for Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Friday afternoon to attend the 
funeral of Speaker Byrns. The White House 
announced that he would return to Washington 
Sunday and leave again Monday night for his 
trip to Arkansas, Texas, Indiana and Kentucky. 
See “The President’s Week,” Page Four. 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau of- 
fered for sale to the public last Monday govern- 
ment securities amounting to about one billion 
dollars to help meet government obligations. 
Three days later he announced the offering had 
been oversubscribed seven times. See articlg 
on Page Nineteen. 


EVOLUTION OF TAX BILL 

The tax bill which has now passed both 
Houses in different forms contains a new prin- 
ciple of taxation—a tax on the undistributed 
earnings of corporations, or reserves. The 
inside story of the development by government 
experts of the idea for this tax on which the 
President based his recommendation to Con- 
gress is disclosed in exclusive article on Page 
Three. 


As delegates gather in Cleveland for the 
opening of the Republican national convention 
on Tuesday the pre-convention campaign 
reaches its climax. Happenings of the past 
week in the rival camps are told in “The Polit- 
ical Week,” on Page Ten. 


Party conventions were not contemplated by 
the fathers of the Republic, yet for more than a 
hundred years this method has been used for 
selection of presidential candidates. The origin 
and development of party conventions and some 
of the historic incidents of past conclaves are 
described and pictured in an interesting fea- 
ture article on Page Fourteen. 


Presidential campaigns are generally sup- 
posed to exert a depressing effect on business 
because of uncertainties regarding policies on 
the next administration. Signs point this year, 
at any rate, to business improvement, due 
largely to continued government spending. See 
“The Trend of American Business,” Page 
Eighteen. 


BUSINESS EYES TROUBLED EUROPE 

Disturbances in Europe where France is now 
facing much the same situation that confronted 
this country after March, 1933, are causing some 
concern to American business men, largely be- 
cause of possible unsettlement of world cur- 
rencies. Conditions in France and their pos- 
sible effects—financial, political and economic, 
as viewed from Washington are told in article 
on Page Seven. 


Under a law recently passed by Congress the 
commodity markets of the nation are brought 
under government control and regulation the 
same as security markets. How this law will 
operate is described on Page Five. 

A summary and digest of important happen- 
ings of the week is given under the heading 
“The State ef the Union” on Page Two and on 
the same page under “Washington Whispers” 
you will find some interesting back-of-the- 
scenes talk concerning officials and agencies. 

President Roosevelt, in commenting on the 
Supreme Court minimum wage decision, said 
the court had created a sort of “No Man’s Land” 
over which neither the federal or state govern- 
nents had jurisdiction. See article by David 
Lawrence “Everyman's Land” on Page Twenty. 


+ 


cratic Donkey have squared off for their 
21st presidential battle. 

Of the 20 quadrennial bouts fought thus far, 
the Republicans have had the advantage in 14 
and the Democrats in 6. 

The historic rivalry began in 1856, when 
the Republican party first stepped into the 
arena, a younster facing a veteran antagonist. 
For before the Republican party was born, the 
Democratic party had been fighting its battles— 
and winning most of them—for more than half 
a century. 

Beginning with Thomas Jefferson in 1800 
the party had put its Presidents into the White 
House eight times. In that period it had been 
defeated only twice by its chief rival, the Whig 
party—and both Whig Presidents died before 
serving out full terms. 

But when the young Republican party 
charged into the fray for the first time in 1856 
a new era of political battling began. 


BALANCE OF POPULAR VOTE 

The count of 14 victories for the Republicans 
and six for the Democrats hardly measures 
relative popular strength of the two parties. 
Of the total popular vote they have rolled up 
since 1856, the Republicans have taken 52 and 
the Democrats 48 per cent—though translated 
into electoral college votes the Republicans 
have had 56 and the Democrats only 44 per 
cent. 
From 1856 to 1932, inclusive, the total Re- 
publican vote for Presidential candidates was 
147,293,061 and the total Democratic total, 
131,333,542. So the Republicans can show a 
score of 15,959,519 more votes than their his- 
toric antagonists. 
During this period the Republicans rolled up 
4,677 electoral votes compared with 3,592 for 
the Democrats. The average electoral vote 
total of the Republicans has been 233 and of 
the Democrats, 179. 
The Republican who got the most electoral 
votes was Herbert Hoover, with 404 in 1928. 
His opponent of four years later, Franklin D. 





Roosevelt, scored the highest Democratic elec- 





ard Taft, with only eight electoral votes in 1912, 
got the lowest number ever accorded a Republi- 
can candidate, while Stephen A, Douglas, with 
12, in 1860, had the lowest score for a Democrat. 
These lows in both years, however, were due 
to party splits, 


“MINORITY PRESIDENTS” 

Lincoln, who profited by the Democratic split 
in 1860, was actually a minority President, as 
was Woodrow Wilson, elected as result of the 
Bull Moose defection from the Republicans in 
1912. Other Democratic minority Presidents 
(counting the votes scored by the minor parties 
in the totals) were Cleveland in 1884 and 1892 
and Wilson in 1916. 

Besides Lincoln, Republicans elected as mi- 
nority Presidents James A. Garfield 
—who slipped in with a bare plurality of 7,018 
votes out of a total of nearly eight and a half 
million—and Rutherford B. Hayes, who in 1876 
was “counted in” by the electoral commission 
though actually he had a quarter million fewer 
popular votes than his Democratic opponent, 
Samuel B. Tilden. 

Generally speaking, Democratic national con- 
ventions have had a longer and harder time 
than the Republicans making up their minds 
on standard-bearers. This has been due largely 
to the long-standing rule requiring a two-thirds 
vote for nomination—a rule the Democrats 
propose to discard this year after having op- 
erated under its sway for a hundred years. 


FEW REPUBLICAN DEADLOCKS 

It has taken an average of 12 ballots for 
Democratic conventions to pick their nominees, 
tepubiican conventions have needed an average 
of only four. An all-time Democratic record of 
103 ballots was set during the Smith-McAdoo 
deadlock in the 1924 convention at New York 
City. The party temporarily went to pieces 
after 57 ballots at its 1860 convention in 
Charleston, S. C. Forty-six ballots were re- 
quired to nominate Wilson at Baltimore in 1912 
and 44 to nominate Cox at San Francisco in 
1920, 


were 








Victories and Defeats of Two Parties: 


The Record of An 80-Year Old Rivalry 


T HE Republican Elephant and the Demo- + toral total ever gathered—472. William. How- + 


The longest period Republicans ever took to 
pick their standard-bearer was in 1880 when 
they balloted 36 times before choosing Garfield 
as a “dark horse.” 

Twelve times have the Republicans, and 
eight times the Democrats, been able to choose 
their candidates on the first ballot—usually in 
renominating a President for a second term, 


THE FAVORITE STATES 


Ohio has been the favorite State from which 
the Republicans have drawn their nominees, 
while New York in the last 80 years has furn- 
ished more Democratic standard-bearers than 
any other commonwealth. Republicans have 
picked Ohioans seven times, while their choice 
has fallen on four candidates from Illinois, 
three from California, two from New York, two 
from Indiana and one each from Maine and 
Massachusetts, From New York have come 
eight of the Democratic Presidential candidates 
since 1856, and the party has gone three times 
to Nebraska, three times to New Jersey, twice 
to Pennsylvania and once each “o Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and West ‘Virginia for its nominees. 

Only six times in this period has either party 
fared West of the Mississippi River for its 
leader, and until the election of Mr. Hoover, no 
one from a trans-Mississippi State had ever 
been chosen President, 


The average age of candidates in both parties 
has been about the same—52 for the Republi- 
cans, 51 for the Democrats. Bryan, °6 years 
old when chosen in 1896, was the youngest 
Democratic candidate, though General McClel- 
lan was only 38 when made the party’s choice 
in 1864, Theodore Roosevelt, 43 years old in 
1904, was the youngest Republican candidate. 
Benjamin Harrison, renominated in 1892 at the 
age of 69, was the Republican’s oldest nominee, 
and James Buchanan, who ran in 1856 at the 
age of 65, was the oldest candidate ever pre- 
sented by the Democrats. 


(For a more detailed article on the evolution 
of the American_political convention turn to 
page 14), 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


grip and fail to get adjournment by June 
20 as now planned, then chances will b@ 
improved for? 


T Administration leaders lose some of thel# 


Housing, ship subsidy, food and drug legis 
lation, and chain store regulation, 


Still looks as though Senate tax bill will g@ 
through with its increase in corporation incom@ 
taxes, its moderate tax on undistributed cor~ 
poration earnings and its increase in incomé 
surtaxes on individual earnings between $6,000 
and $50,000. 

Latest report is that the President will be 
willing to accept Senate plan with some adjuste 
ment upward of the rate of tax on part of core 
poration income not paid out in dividends, 

MORATORIUM ON PROBLEMS 

Deficiency bill carrying appropriation of bils 
lion and a half for relief will be disposed of 
quickly after Cleveland convention. Best guess 
is that bill as finally approved will contain Sen- 
ate amendment permitting use of $7,000,000 fund 
for PWA grants and loans.to states and municis 
palities. 

Revolving fund provided for in Senate amend- 
ment would enable PWA to put under way be- 
tween $500,000,000 and $700,000,000 worth of 
new projects. 

President will put off as many problems as 
possible until after election. If re-elected he 
will run head on into problem of new taxes to 
balance or at least correct, the budget. If not 
re-elected then his successor will face much 
same sort of budget problem. He will postpone 
new experiments in industrial control by indie 
rect methods such as use of government spend< 
ing power to force wage and hour standards, He 
also will avoid any open controversy over the 
Constitution pending outcome of the election. 

Campaign for president is likely to come and 
go with little adverse influence on trade. Noth- 
ing that Congress is likely to do in closing days 
in way of taxes and regulation will bear down on 


iContinued on Page 3, Column J.) 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
A NATION’S TRIBUTE 
As news of the sudden death of Representative 
Joseph W. Byrns, Speaker of the House, was an- 
nounced, police and attaches began lowering the 
flags on the various buildings to half staff in tribute 
to the dead leader. Photo shows flag on Senate Office 
building being lowered. In the backgrounc is the 
great dome of the Capitol. 





No State Power 
To Rule Wage Rates 


Closed by the Supreme Court is a 
pathway by which New York and 
sixteen other States sought to forbid 
payment of less than fair and living 
wages by employers to women em- 
ployes. 


The Federal Government has already been fore- 
closed from regulating local wages, notably in the 
NRA case. 

In a 5-to-4 decision the Court follows its prece- 
dent set in 1923, when an earlier minimum wage 
law was invalidated. The new law had based the 
minimum wage on fair value of services and a liv- 
ing wage; the old one, on a living wage alone. 

Grounds for the decision: The “due process 
clause of the Constitution protects the right to 
make contracts, and this right can be restricted 
only under exceptional circumstances. In this day 
of equal rights, women of mature age do not re- 
quire protection to the point of restricting this 
Constitutional right guaranteed to them and to 
their employers. 

Of the minority, Chief Justice Hughes reads a 
dissenting opinion concurred in by Justices Stone, 
Brandeis and Cardozo, and Justice Stone reads a 
second dissenting opinion, concurred in by Justices 
Brandeis and Cardozo. 

The first dissenting opinion holds that the new 
case should not have been decided on the prece- 
dent set in 1923, but that the law should be up- 
held. 

The second dissenting opinion delivers a wither- 
ing attack on the interpretation given by the ma- 
jority to the “due process” clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Says Justice Stone: 

“There is grim irony in speaking of freedom of 
contract of those who, because of economic neces- 
sity, give their services for less than is needful to 
keep body and soul together. Payment of low 
Wages creates serious public problems. Legislatures 
must be free to choose ways to meet them, unless 
Government is to be rendered impotent.” (See 
pages 11, 13, 18.) 


What the Nation Thinks 
Of the Court's Verdict 


In what temper does the nation re- 
ceive the news that States, no more 
than the Federal Government, may 
set minimum wages for women under 
the Constitution as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court? Replies divide ac- 
cording to the groups affected. 


Pleased are: 

1.—Those for whom the winning attorney speaks, 
after his victory in having the law declared in- 
valid. Says he: “It is a victory for the Constitu- 
tion, individualism and the inalienable rights of 
human beings.” 

2.—The National Women’s Party for Sex Equal- 
ity, whose representatives declare that, while fa- 
voring adequate wages, they believe in equal pro- 
tection of the law for women as well as men. 
Special laws for women’s protection are declared 
to tend toward exploitation of women instead of 
curbing it. 

Displeased are: 

1.—Organized labor, whose leaders declare that 
the Court discriminates against labor in its inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. 

2.—State officials, who contend that they are 
rendered impotent in dealing with the sweatshop 
evil and the problems of relief which it engenders. 

Comment of President Roosevelt: It appears 
that a “No-man’s land” in which neither the States 
nor the Federal Government can function is be- 
ing more and more clearly defined. 


” 





Work-Relief Dollars 
For the Coming Year 


Support of the destitute through 
Work Relief goes on as before with 
the necessary funds voted for at least 
the major part of the coming year. 


Congress so ordains and the President prepares 
to affix his signature to its ordinance as soon as 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








differences between the House and Senate versions 
are ironed out. 

In approving the 2,431 million dollar appropria- 
tion bill by a 62-to-14 vote, the Senate writes in 
an amendment for enabling the Public Works Ad- 
ministration to use 300 million dollars in its big- 
project program. This involves no increased ap- 
propriation, but allows the PWA to sell bonds re- 
ceived as token of its past loans and to allot the 
proceeds for new projects, 45 per cent being grants 
and the remainder, loans. 

The relief portion of the appropriations amounts 
to 1,425 million dollars, which will be added to a 
like amount left unspent from last year’s relief 
fund. Next largest item is half a billion dollars 
for payment into reserve funds for the social se- 
curity program. 





No Disguise For Lobbyists: 
Congress Establishes a Policy 


Hereafter those who seek to influence 
legislation must disclose what inter- 
ests they represent and how much 
they receive or pay for the service. 


This footnote to the right of petition is prac- 
tically assured by agreement in conference on the 
anti-lobbying bill. It awaits only House and Sen- 
ate approval of the report and the signature of a 
willing President. 

Alleging that it 1s not an abridgement of the 
right of petition, sponsors of the bill say it is de- 
signed to protect the public by letting its repre- 
sentatives know the motivation behind the 
petitions. 

Organizations sponsoring lobbies must file with 
the House and the Senate their names and pur- 
poses and the amount of money they pay their 
agents. Agents likewise must file their names, 
the interests they represent and the manner in 
which their funds are laid out. 

In addition, those seeking to influence any ex- 
ecutive agency of the Government are required to 
register with thet agency and disclose the infor- 
mattoni required by it in conformity with the law. 





Uncle Sam's Hand 
Over Commodity Markets 


Numbered are the days of spectacu- 
lar market raids in the commodity 
exchanges of the nation. The reason: 
A measure regulating the operations 
of these exchanges goes to the White 
House for the Presidential signature. 


This is a companion bill to the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1933, under which security traders 
are required to register with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and to observe rules that 











forbid manipulation of prices for the purpose 
of misleading investors, 

Similar rules are in prospect for those who trade 
in grain, cotton, dairy products, potatoes and other 
farm commodities, except hogs and cattle. Trade 
in these last is on a supply and demand basis. 

A Commodity Exchange Commission is placed 
in control, consisting of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce and Justice. It is their duty to see 
that, if fictitious sales are executed for the pur- 
pose of “rigging” the market, those responsible are 
penalized. The markets heretofore have been 
largely self-policed. 

In addition to protection of those trading in 
the markets, the measure aims at cutting down 
the spread between the farm prices of commodi- 
ties and the prices which the consumer must pay. 
(See page 5.) 





Which Tax Bill? 
Two Versions Go to Mat 


With conferees of House and Senate 
rests the fate of the battle-scarred 
Tax bill. The House had approved 
a version close to the specifications of 
the President. The Senate, 38 to 24, 
passes one retaining little more than 
the new principle demanded by the 
White House. 


The new principle is a tax on undivided profits. 
In the Senate version, this is 7 per cent. In the 





NO. 1 FARM ADVISER 
Howard R. Tolley is named Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administrator and will direct the nation’s soil 
conservation program, succeeding Chester C. Davis, 
who takes up his new duties as member of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Mr. 
Tolley has been acting AAA head during the ab- 

sence of Mr. Davis in Europe. 





House bill it ranges from zero up to 421% per cent, 
with no other tax on earnings. The Senate not 
only retains a levy on earnings but raises it by 
3 per cent over the present rates. Neither bill im- 
poses a processing tax, requested by the President. 

Both versions bring dividends received by individ- 
uals under the ax of the normal income tax. Both 
impose an 80 per cent exaction on windfall income 
that returned to processors after the death of the 
original farm program. 

One reason why the President wants the bill in 
the form approved by the House is that he expects 
the graduated tax on undistributed earnings to 
force out profits so as to bring them under the high 
surtax rates imposed on large individual incomes. 
Another reason is that undue accumulation of sur- 
pluses by corporations is thought to reduce poten- 
tial purchasing power and slow down the rate of 
reemployment. 

Estimated revenue from the House bill: 803 mil- 
lion dollars in the first year and 620 million an- 
nually thereafter. 

Amount expected from the Senate measure: 829 
million dollars annually. Treasury experts claim it 
will bring only 751 million. (See page 19). 





Big Farm—Little Farm: 


Rise of a New Policy 


A new policy is foreshadowed on 
farm benefit payments, one calculated 
to divert more money to tillers of 
small family farms and less to own- 
ers of large tracts, including those 
worked by corporations or for finan- 
cial institutions. 


In line with a suggestion from the President, a 
House committee reports favorably an amendment 
to the Jones-Costigan Sugar Control Act, under 
which that part of each benefit payment which 
exceeds $2,000 but is less than $10,000 would be sub- 
ject to a 25 per cent reduction; that part over 
$10,000 would suffer a 50 per cent slash. 

Sugar producers are singled out first for appli- 
cation of the policy because among them large in- 
dividual payments are the most conspicuous. But 
the President recommends that the same policy pe 
applied to the “soil conservation” program, which 
is the new name for the Administration’s agri- 
cultural adjustment efforts. 

Although unlikely of enactment before the im- 
minent adjournment of Congress, the proposed 
modifications assume importance if the present Ad- 
ministration is returned to power in November. 

Twin origin of the policy is seen in: 

1. Senator Vandenberg’s success in having the 
list of individual benefit payments published, several 
being shown in excess of a million dollars. 

2. President Roosevelt’s view that, as Government 
makes possible large-scale operations from which 
big operators may profit handsomely, so big opera- 
tors should pay in higher proportion for expenses 
of maintaining the system—and profit less from 
Government bounties. (See page 5.) 
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BEHIND THE SCENES strong 
White House pressure is being ex- 
erted to restrain several leading 
New Dealers from going into the 
campaign with an outright attack 
against the Supreme Court. Henry 
A. Wallace is reported to have 
“pulled his punches” in a forth- 
coming book dealing with the Con- 
stitution and the Court. 


* + 


FEDERAL RESERVE officials 
are said to believe the Treasury 
Department bungled its presenta- 
tion of the new tax plan to Con- 
gress, failing to make effective use 
of the statistics on which the whole 
plan was based. As a consequence 
the inside rift between Henry 
Morgenthau and Marriner §S. Eccles 
has been revived. 


* & @ 


TREASURY BOOKKEEPING, 
insiders say, has been arranged to 
include the entire bonus payment 
in the fiscal year to end July 1 so 
the past year deficit can bé at- 
tributed to the AAA invalidation 
by the Supreme Court and the 
passage of the bonus bill over the 
President’s veto. Also, the new 
fiscal year is now expected to show 
progress toward a balanced budget. 





ALTHOUGH DENIED at the 
State Department, the word is be- 
ing passed in official circles that 
another post is to be found for 
Cuban Ambassador Caffery. The 
Department, according to those in 
a position to know, while recog- 
nizing his achievements in Cuba, 
is dissatisfied with some of the 
more recent results of his policies. 


* + 


BACKSTAGE PRESSURE is be- 
ing brought on the Social Security 
Board to disregard Civil Service 
rules in hiring new employes. Ar- 
gument is being used that it will 
be difficult to complete personnel 
quickly if merit rules are followed 
too rigidly. 


* + * 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
officials say privately that there is 
no prospect the Board will lower 
present margin requirements for 
buying stocks despite strong broker 
agitation for such action on the 
ground that the high rates have 
put a brake on the market. 


* * & 
“PUMP PRIMING” expenditures 


now are officially referred to as “in- 
come increasing” expenditures with 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“pump priming” regarded as a 
somewhat shopworn phrase. 


* #2 


FEDERAL MONEY and credit 
experts are speaking of the pres- 
ent interest rates as being more 
nearly the new “normal” than were 
the interest rates prevailing in this 
country during the years after the 
War. They believe 4 or 5 per cent 
is more nearly the future wage 
for capital than 6 or 7 per cent. 


* + 


OBJECTION of an _ important 
South American country to a pro- 
posal for setting up a Pan Ameri- 
can League of Nations and a Court 
of Justice, according to higher-ups 
at the State Department, may keep 
these subjects off the agenda for 
the coming Pan American Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires. 


* 2+ 


ALTHOUGH NOTHING ehas 
been said about it publicly, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
is prepared to bring action against 
at least two more New York Stock 
Exchange houses for violating the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 
It is waiting, officials say, until the 
C. C. Wright and White, Weld & 





Company cases are well under way 
before beginning new proceedings. 
* + 


HARRY L. HOPKINS, Works 
Progress Administrator, to avoid 
any unfavorable publicity during 
Congressional consideration of the 
new Work-Relief appropriations, 
has kept press contacts for himself 
and his aides at a minimum. 
* * * 


INSIDE EXPLANATION of Sec- 


retary Ickes’ attack on the proviso 
in the Wagner Housing Bill for 
setting up a separate housing 
agency to administer the measure, 
is that he wishes to have the new 
set-up incorporated in PWA’s low- 
cost housing division. 

* @ « 


CRITICISM of some earlier esti- 
mates issued by statistical divisions 
of some of the new emergency 
agencies has resulted in secret or- 
ders that hereafter only the most 
carefully substantiated estimates 
may be issued. 
* &* 


A GROUP of House liberals 
quietly is making plans for de- 
veloping a legislative bloc to wield 
a balance of power in the House if 
the November elections afford that 
tactical chance. 





| 
| 





—Underwood & Underwood 
BATTLE IN PROSPECT 


In what may eventually split labor’s ranks, John L. 

Lewis (above) plans an intensive industrial unioniza- 

tion drive of steel workers after the Amalgamated 

Association of Iron, Steel and Tin workers decide to 

join his Committee for Industrial Organization which 

had been ordered to disband by William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L. 





An Avalanche of Dollars 
For Uncle Sam's Use 


Just how eagerly idle dollars are seek- 
ing employment even at very low 
wages receives a spectacular demon- 
stration as the Treasury asks private 
lenders for a billion dollars of new 
money. The response: Offers of 
seven times this sum, the interest rate 
being 134 and 23% per cent. 


In addition, the Treasury refunds short-term 
note issues, offering a choice of cash or long-term 
bonds and 5-year notes to be exchanged for the 
maturing issues. 

Response to this offer: Less than 10 per cent 
wish cash. Of the others, some 93 per cent choose 
15- to 18-year bonds. 

Meaning of the public’s offer of money to Uncle 
Sam for these two purposes is thus interpreted by 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau. The seven- 
fold oversubscription of the “new money” issue is 
declared an overwhelming vote of confidence in the 
Government's credit. The preference for long-term 
bonds is said to mark a decline in fears that infla- 
tion lies ahead for the nation. 

Whatever the interpretation, the verdict of the 
market comes at a time when the public debt 
reaches an all-time high of 3214 billion dollars and 
When the Treasury has a current deficit for the 
year of three billion dollars, following on four pre- 
vious years of heavy deficits. (See page 19.) 





Battle Plans of Labor 
In Steel Industry 


For the second time, labor organizers 
gird themselves for the fray to union- 
ize workers in the vast steel industry, 
this time under the direction of the 
president of the country’s largest 
union, John L. Lewis, of the United 
Mine Workers. 


Reason for this leadership is that Mr. Lewis, 
acting as head of the American Federation of La- 
bor’s insurgent group, the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, had offered half a million dol- 
lars to finance the campaign in cooperation with 
the small union already existing among steel 
workers. All workers were to be eligible for mem- 
bership in one union of the industrial type. 

The Federation had offered more money, but 
skilled workers were to be enrolled in separate 
craft unions. The steel union had accepted Mr. 
Lewis’ offer. 

The earlier organizing campaign among steel 
workers took place in 1919, when, under Federa- 
tion auspices, a membership of 300,000 was secured. 
A strike, lost in 1920, broke the union’s power and 
led to the organization of company unions under 
employer initiative. 

An expected by-product of labor success: Pre- 
ponderant influence of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization and early overthrow of the 
craft union policy within the Federation—or else 
a division of organized labor into two groups. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


Two Flood Control bills go to the President for 
his approval. One, for reducing river perils in the 
lower Mississippi Valley, authorizes outlay of 272 
million dollars. The other, for aid in 40 States, au- 
thorizes 301 million dollars to be spent. Neither 
appropriates any actual cash. 

Loans and grants for municipal power plants do 
no violence to the Constitution. So rules the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court in refusing in- 
junctions to several utility companies. Appeal is 
entered for review by the higher courts. 

A Housing bill, less ambitious than the one passed 
by the House, is reported by Senate committee. It 
would appropriate 10 million dollars, permit bor- 
rowing of 450 million in three years. The House 
version contemplates loans and appropriations of 
976 million dollars in four years. 

Veterans may not be given preference on work 
relief jobs, declares the Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Philadelphia, reversing a lower court ruling. De- 
spite a law requiring veteran preference in Federal 
employment, the court finds that such preference 
was not intended by Congress in passing the Work- 
relief Act. 
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business during remainder of this 
year. Fear of what Congress 
might do coupled with increas- 
ing uncertainties abroad, are only 
temporary retarding influences. 


Tension in Europe, even if it 
bursts out into new currency 
difficulties, is not likely to react 
here for months. 


Business now is 
charged with cumulative effects 
of government spending. WPA 
money is seeping throughout 
much of the structure of busi- 
ness. Same is true of AAA 
money and will be true shortly 
of bonus money. In addition 
crops are good in most sections, 
promising a more abundant har- 
vest than in last three years. 


The ways are greased for a 
series of relatively active months. 


Next year will be testing 
period. Drive for labor organi- 
zation in big industries is slowly 
gathering momentum, May mean 
big strikes which go along with 
large scale organizing move- 
ments. 


Attack on the Supreme Court, 
now in the background, is sched- 
uled to burst into open after elec- 
tion as groups interested in fed- 
eral regulation of industry and 
agriculture let loose. Absence 
of further court decisions before 
election temporarily will ease 
situation. 


Coming year will see start of 
nation-wide system of old age 
insurance with all that implies in 
way of taxes and wage adjust- 
ments. 


Federal reserve board is toying 
with the idea of getting stronger 
control over credit. Already it 
has put a crimp in stock market 
speculation by an increase in re- 
serve requirements. It is seri- 
ously considering an increase by 
25 per cent in amount of reserves 
required of member banks. The 
aim is to bring down excess re- 
serves to point where adjustments 
can be made by use of open mar- 
ket operations. 


Treasury and Reserve board 
policies are likely to clash there. 
Treasury is interested in keeping 
excess reserves at a _ constant 
figure to keep money available in 
huge quantities and at low rates 
of interest. 


Expansion of government em- 
ployment ‘under Social Security 
Board during next few months 
will offset reductions in regular 
agencies after completion of 
bonus rush and reduction of per- 
sonnel of emergency agencies, 
such as the HOLC, which are 
curtailing operations. Major ad- 
ministrative task in next few 
months will be in compiling data 
for old age benefits program. 

Next Congress: Look for a 


fight over speakership at opening 
of next Congress. No opposition 


heavily | 


| FIGURES BEHIND TAX PLAN 


| ory of 


| when speaker is chosen by next 


WHAT inspired the latest at- 

tempt by Congress to im- 
pose a new-fangied tax on the 
portion of corporation income 
that is not paid out to stock- 
holders in the form of divi- 
dends? On what was the idea 
based? 


Some mystery surrounds the an- 


swer to those questions. 


President Roosevelt had said on | 
Jan. 6 that there would be no need | 
for new taxes. Then the Supreme 
Court found that the AAA with its 
processing taxes overstepped the 
bounds of the Constitution. In 


| March the President was able to 


offer to Congress an idea for revo- 
lutionizing the Federal system of 
taxing corporations, with the object 
of adding $620,000,000 annually to 
permanent revenue. 

The idea was sold to Mr. Roose- 
velt by Herman Oliphant, counsel to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Until now the real basis for that 
idea has been obscure to many offi- 
cials inside the government, who are 
concerned with tax policy. They 
know that the whole plan had been 
laid before the President in nebulous 
form and received his quick okeh. 
But why was the idea sold so read- 
ily? 





The answer is found in figures 
gathered by the Treasury from 
Statistics of income of corporations 
and analyzed by economists of the 
Treasury and of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Those figures were in- 
terpreted by the Government econ- 
omists in the light of the pump 
priming or purchasing power theory 
of recovery and depression. 

Those who do not accept the the- 
recovery underlying the 
spending experiments of the last 
few years, read a different meaning 
into the figures than those read by | 
the present Treasury and Federal | 
Reserve officials. 

The point, as outlined by the in- 
terested government officials, is 
this: 

During periods of business activ- 
ity, corporations build up surplus 
accounts and investments of various 
kinds, largely represented in new 
and bigger plant. 

Treasury figures gathered from 
income tax statements of corpora- 
tions show that in 1929 all non- 
financial corporations had accumu- 
lated surplus of $40,003,000,000. Be- 
Sides that they had cash to the 
amount of $7,901,000,000, Govern- 
ment securities worth $2,958,000,000 
and other investments totaling 
$21,824,000,600. 

Those were the reserves with 
which they went into the depression. 


INDUSTRY'S CLAIMS 


But by 1933, when they started to 
move out of the depression, the total 
of corporation surplus, which had 


point to as paid out by them to 
cushion the effect of the depres- 
sion. It was the reputed contribu- 
tion from their reserve accumula- 
tions to bolster payments to labor 
and to provide a private industry 
system of pump priming. 
billions were the depression reserves 
put to use. 

The argument was advanced be- 
fore Congress that if Government 


imposed taxes, as it proposes to do, 


that would tend to discourage in- 
dustry from accumulating reserves, 
then the effect of the next depres- 
sion would only be accentuated. 
There would be smaller corporation 


reserves to serve as a cushion against | 


its full effect. 

It is there that the official back- 
ers of the idea of imposing heavy 
taxes on corporation surplus accum- 
lations wheel their new figures 
into line. 

They insist that if the $14,872,- 
000,000 decline in corporation sur- 
plus accumulations really repre- 
sented payments out of their treas- 
uries to buy goods or to make pay- 
ments to labor over and above in- 
come, then that fact would show up 
in the amount of cash, and of tax 
exempt securities and of other in- 
vestments by the corporations. 


GOVERNMENT’S CLAIMS 

What actually is disclosed in that 
regard? 

The Federal Reserve Board tabu- 
lations show that corporations went 
into the depression with $7,901,000,- 
000 in cash and came out in 1933 
with $5,984,000,000 of cash. This 
represented a reduction of $1,917,- 
000,000. 

These same corporations went in- 
to the depression with government 
securities valued at $2,958,000,000 
and came out with government tax- 
exempt securities worth $2,840,000,- 
000—a reduction of $118,000,000. 

But “other investments” of cor- 
porations—largely investments in 
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other companies—which amounted 
to $21,824,000,000 in 1929 had risen 
to $24,687,000,000 in 1933—an in- 
crease of $2,863,000,000. 

On the basis of those figures the 
government economists contend 
that corporations did not pay out 
huge sums to replenish the streams 
of purchasing power and to prime 
the industrial pump. They say that 
while cash and government secur- 
ities declined by $2,035,000,000, other 
corporation investments rose $2,- 
863,000,000. 


| TRACING THE SURPLUSES 


What, then, became of the billions 
disappearing from corporation sur- 
pluses? 

Federal Reserve officials say that 
the answer is given by other official 
figures compiled from the income 
tax reports of the corporations. 

They find, for one thing, that cor- 
poration inventories fell from $20,- 
990,000,000 to $13,457,000,000, or in 
the amount of $7,533,000,000. Part of 
that decline in inventory values, ac- 
cording to the economists who an- 
alyzed the figures for the Govern- 
ment, involved money that actually 
had been paid out, but most of it, 
they say, was a write-off of values. 
To the extent that this money 
moved into the stream of purchas- 


ing power it would, according to | 
their analysis, show up in the items 


of cash, tax exempt securities and 
other investments. 


Then the corporations set aside | 
$15,110,000,C00 for depreciation and | 


depletion. Again, part of 
amount represented actual expendi- 
tures and part involved a book- 
keeping transaction. 

There were nearly $3,000,000,000 in 
bad debts written off by corpora- 
tions during the years from 1930 


this | 


through 1933, while sale of capital 


assets involved a loss of another 


two billions. 


All of these items are said to have | 


played their part in accounting for 


the reduction in corporation surplus 
accounts. None of them, according 


to the reasoning of the Government | 


experts, changed the conclusion that 


corporations did not draw heavily | 


on their reserves of cash and securi- 


ties to bolster total wage payments 


and reverse the trend of deflation 
by pouring money into the purchas- 
ing power stream. 

It is from this point that they ar- 
gue the necessity for deficit spend- 
ing by the Government itself to re- 
verse the process of deflation. 

In those figures and that argu- 


ment is found the statistical basis | 


for the pump priming experiments 
undertaken by the New Deal. 


BUSINESS VIEWPOINT 

The opposing argument discounts 
the importance of the figures and 
contends that industry, by adjust- 
ing surplus and by getting its costs 
into line with prices was rapidly 
bringing a balance that meant re- 
covery, when the Government step- 
ped in to complicate 
with its spending. 

But how does the new tax Dill, 
with its plan to tax the undis- 
tributed portion of corporation 
earnings, fit in with this picture of 
industry’s accumulations? 


EARNINGS OF BUSINESS 

Here again more figures are of- 
fered by interested officials to ex- 
plain their objective. 

They studied the reports of all 
corporations reporting net earnings 
in the eleven years from 1923 
through 1933. That study revealed 
that for the entire period, which in- 
cluded ,the depression years, cor- 
porations earned $71,123,000,000 and 
paid out in the form of dividends 
$45 435,000,000. 

The result was that they retained 
in their businesses income to the 
amount of $25,891,000,000, or 36 per 
cent of their total earnings, 

The amount of income retained by 


the process | 


corporations reporting net income 
ranged in the eleven years from 55 
per cent in 1923 to a minus 4 per 
cent in 1932. 

In 1933 the amount retained was 
21 per cent. While Treasury fig- 
ures are compiled only through 
1933, sample tests have been made 
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ustry Used Its Reserve Billions 


for 1934 and 1935 income as a means | 


of arriving at estimates for the new 
tax plan. Those tests are said to 
show that corporations with net in- 
come now are retaining around 40 
per cent of that income. 

The theory of those guiding pres- 
ent government policy is that by re- 
taining income corporations either: 

1.—Build unneeded plant and ex- 
pand through acquisition of com- 
petitors. 

Or: 

2.—Put the money into cash re- 
serves or government bond reserves 
or investments in bonds of other 
companies. 

In either event, under their rea- 
soning, the income is largely di- 
verted from distribution to individ- 
uals who would spend it on such 
things as homes and automobiles 
and clothes and other goods. In so 
far as it is diverted they argue that 
it fails to get back into the much- 
emphasized stream of purchasing 
power. 

So, armed with arguments and 
with figures which they contend 
show that corporations did not use 
their reserves to bolster purchasing 
power during the depression, and 
with figures on the portion of cor- 
poration earnings going into re- 
serves, the New Deal policy guiders 
brought forth the idea of a tax to 


| drive future earnings into distribu- 


tion. 
“RAINY DAY” ARGUMENT 





individuals—strengthen their posi- 
tion and expand through saving 
part of what they earn. 

Those who opposed the Treas- 
ury idea of big taxes on undistrib- 
uted corporation earnings stressed 
that fact and sold the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on it. 

As a result the tax plan suggested 
to Congress by the President faces 
wide modification. Yet there still is 
retained the principle of a special 
tax on corporation income withheld 
from stockholders and the experts 
who worked up the statistical basis 
for the present tax drive intend to 
use their figures to argue for an ex- 
tension of the principle. 


WAYS TO AVOID TAXES 

The claim is made by officials of 
the Treasury and of the Federal Re- 
serve Board that the big owners of 
American corporations now have two 
ways to avoid the surtaxes on in- 
dividual incomes 

They describe those two methods 
as: 

1. Investment in tax exempt se- 
curities. These now carry a low rate 
of interest, but theoretically become 
more attractive as the possibility of 
tax increases grows. 

2. Accumulation of earnings in the 
form of corporation reserves on 
which a tax of from 12% to 15 per 
cent is paid, as contrasted with the 
individual income surtaxes ranging 
up to 75 per cent. 

Some of the country’s richest cor- 
porations are said by officials of the 
Federal Reserve Board to follow a 


| practice of paying 20 per cent of 


| portion 


The other side of the picture is | 


that while certain corporations may 
retain more of their income than 
they need to retain, the great per- 
centage of corporations—just as do 


their earnings in dividends to stock- 
holders and retaining 80 per cent 
within the corporation. 

Those sponsoring the Idea of plac- 
ing a heavy tax on the undistributed 
of corporation earnings 
sought to drive them into dividends 
where they could be taxed under the 
individual income tax brackets. 

Argument against this type of tax 
has revolved around the contention 
that corporations need to be able to 
build reserves so that they can use 
them in periods of depression to 
maintain payments to workers even 
when current income does not 
justify. 








been $40,003,000,000, was down to 
$25,131,000,000—a reduction of $14,- 
872,000,000. | 


This nearly fifteen billion dollars, 
Federal Reserve Board officials say, | 
is the amount that corporations 


ee eee | 


to Bankhead at this time because | 
of necessity of filling vacancy 
quickly, since all laws have to 
bear speaker’s signature. It may 
be different in January. Ray- 
burn of Texas was a disappointed 
speakership candidate when | 
Byrns, McDuffie of Alabama and | 
Rayburn were candidates. He is | 
very likely to be in the running 


Congress. Likewise O’Connor, 
of New York. Either Rayburn 
or O'Connor may become ma- 
jority leader if Bankhead is 
chosen as speaker. 
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LAST RESPECTS 
Lead by President Roosevelt, members of both 
Houses of Congress, the Cabinet and other high of- 
ficials assembled in the Chamber of the House to 
pay final tribute to the late Joseph W. Byrns, Speaker 
of the House. Photo shows the President and his 
military aide, Colonel Edwin Watson, leaving the 
Capitol after the services 


A Shadow Palls 


Presidential Tour 


CROSS the panoply of two cen- 
tennial celebrations and the cere- 
monial dedications which the Presi- 
dent is to attend this week a shadow 
has been cast. Instead of being the 
only trip to the Southwestward this 
month, the journey to Arkansas and 
Texas will be the second. The first 
was completed this past week. when 
the President went to Nashville, 
Tennessee, to pay his last respects to 
his “steadfast friend of many years,” 
Joseph W. Byrns, the late Speaker of 
the House. 





Late today, June 8, the President’s trip is sched- 
uled to begin. The schedule calls for arrival at 
Little Rock, Ark., Wednesday morning. From there 
the President will go to six Texas cities—Houston, 
San Antonio, Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, and Den- 
nison. At some of them only a brief stop will be 
made, The major part of the time in Texas is to 
be spent in Fort Worth and Dallas. At San Antonio 
the President plans to visit the’ Alamo, which he 
has never seen. On June 14 it-is planned that the 
President will arrive at Vincennes, Ind., in time 
to take part in the dedication of the George Rog- 
ers Clark Memorial. He will return to Washing- 
ton June 15. 

The week-end cruise on which the President was 
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DEATH TAKES A ‘STEADFAST FRIEND—TWO TRIPS 
WEST—THE ‘LEGAL NO-MAN'S LAND’ 





engaged when the week opened was favored by clear 
weather and an almost autumnal coolness, un- 
usual in the Potomac River area at this season. So 
excellent was the weather that the President sent 
word to the White House Sunday that he and the 
members of his party, including Dr. Stanley High, 
organizer and head of the Good Neighbor League, 
and Samuel I. Rosenman, associate justice of the 
New York Supreme Court, world not return to 
Washington until Monday morning. 


WEEK-END ON THE RIVER 

The yacht “Potomac” docked at the Navy Yard 
in time for the President to reach the Executive 
Offices for a 10:30 appointment with Secretary of 
Interior Ickes. 

Earlier the White House had a precedent setting 
Congressional visitor in the person of Marion A. 
Zioncheck, Representative from Seattle, Washing- 
ton. The visit was unusual in two respects—first 
in the fact that Mr. Zioncheck wore an old 
sweater and a pair of wrinkled trousers when he 
asked for an appointment and, secondly, in the 
type of gift which he left. Told by the guards that 
the President was not in, Mr. Zioncheck handed 
them a brief case saying it was “for the President.” 
Examination showed the case to contain empty beer 
bottles and a can of moth balls. Later in the day Mr. 
Zioncheck, as a result of his capers which were the 
climax of a series of escapades over a period of 
several days, was placed in Gallinger hospital for 
mental observation. 


6,000 WOMEN GUESTS 

There was the usual routine of appointments and 
official business until 3:30 p. m. Two nominations 
were sent to the Senate, one naming Claude L. 
Draper of Wyoming for reappointment to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for the term expiring June 
22, 1941, and another nominating Arthur J. Mellott 
of Kansas for reappointment to the Board of Tax 
Appeals for a 12-year term to begin June 2. 

At 3:30 p. m., speaking from the south portico of 
the White House, the President addressed 6,000 dele- 
gates to the Conference of the Associated Country 
Women of the World who had assembled for a gar- 
den party, one of the largest ever given at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. He once more reaffirmed his faith 
in a policy of experimentation and congratulated 
the women on the cooperative spirit they had shown 
in developing their organization. 

“People are prone to forget,” said the President, 
“that by far the greater part of the world’s popula- 
tion is actively engaged in agriculture or is directly 
dependent on the results of agriculture.” 

“For we are coming more and more to realize,” he 
continued, “that the city dwellers cannot be pros- 
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perous, cannot work in their factories and their 
stores unless the agricultural population and those 
dependent on them have a greater purchasing 
power throughout the years. 


‘TRYING MANY NEW THINGS’ 


“We are trying many new things—most of them 
we believe will succeed; some of them may not 
succeed, and in such cases we shall seek better sub- 
stitutes.” 

In the garden party throng were delegates from 
every State as well as from 16 foreign nations. 
There was lemonade for everyone, served at the 
pavilions at each side of the grounds, but because 
of the size of the crowd the usual sandwiches, ices, 
and cakes were omitted. 

The President returned to his office after his 
brief address but Mrs. Roosevelt joined the guests 
on the lawn, personally greeting al] the foreign 
and official delegates. She earlier had announced 
her intention of meeting all the members of the 
conference but the crowd pressed about her so 
closely that she was able to meet only a few 
hundred. 


COMMENT ON THE COURT 


Next day the President held his only press con- 
ference of the week. From it came the phrase, 
“legal no-man's land.” 

“In view of the Supreme Court's series of deci- 
sions,” the President was asked, “have you any 
statement as to how to bring about the New Deal’s 
objectives within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion?” 

In reply the President said he preferred to re- 
phrase the question so that his comments would 
concern only the Supreme Court decision holding 
the New York minimum wage law unconstitutional. 
The Court ruled that the law violates the Constitu- 
tional provision prohibiting the impairment of 
liberty without due process of law. 

It would be of great interest practically to every- 
body in the United States, he said, if they would 
read the three opinions—the majority opinion of 
Justice Butler and minority opinions by Chief 
Justice Hughes and Justice Stone. The combina- 
tion of the three, he declared, seém to make it fairly 
clear that the no-man’s land where no govern- 
ment can function is being more clearly defined. 
From the layman’s point of view, he said, that is 
the easiest way of putting it. 

The explanation was made in a hushed silence 
broken only by the flurry of pencils hastily noting 
his remarks. Except for its brevity the scene was 
reminiscent of the press conference a year earlier 
when the President had called the scrapping of 


+ the NRA a return to “horse and buggy days.’ 
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Two questions were asked when he had finished: 
“How will you meet this situation?” “Do you see 
a danger in no-man’s land?” To both he replied 
he had said about all he had to say. 


NO WORD OF NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Then came questions grown almost routine from 
their repetition during recent weeks. What about 
the appointment of a successor to Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl? Appointment of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy? The selection of another mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board? No appoint- 
ments, he replied, were contemplated at the pres- 
ent time. However, three days later he announced 
the appointment of Chester C. Davis as a member 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

What had the President heard about adjourn- 
ment? When he last heard the matter discussed— 
the preceding evening—he replied, bets on early 
adjournment were being made at even odds. 

One more question and then, “Thank you, Mr. 
President.” Another press conference, more im- 
portant than usual, was over. 

Wednesday the President had his. usual full 
schedule of appointments but it was announced 
during the day that no engagements would be 
made for the next two days in order that the Presi- 
dent might have time to prepare his speeches for 
his Southwest trip and might be able to clear his 
desk of all business before he leaves. Also, it was 
explained that he wished to be free to hold last- 
minute conferences with Congressional leaders on 
pending legislation before final adjournment, 

But Thursday the death of Mr. Byrns temporarily 
halted the preparations for adjournment. 

The President was notified at 8 o’clock Thursday 
morning by Mrs. Roosevelt of Mr. Byrns’ sudden 
death. He immediately ordered the flags on all 
public buildings in the Capital and in Tennessee 
at half staff and issued a formal statement of sor- 
row. In it he voiced the universal opinion when 
he said, “Speaker Byrns belonged to that school 
of statesmen which is the hope and justification 
of our democracy.” 


A VALUABLE AIDE LOST 

With Mr. Byrns’ passing the President lost one 
of his most capable supporters, a man on whom he 
had relied to guide his program through the legis- 
lative labyrinths of the House. 

At 11 o’clock Friday morning the galleries of the 
House were opened to the private citizens who 
wished to attend the funeral. At 11:30 the white- 
garbed musicians from the United States Navy 
Band who had assembled in the Speaker's lobby, 
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4 DAYS, 12 HRS., 24 MIN. 
After leaving England, the “Queen Mary” crossed 


the Atlantic. Photo shows (left) Sir Percy Bates, 

head of the Cunard Line, operators of the “Queen 

Mary”, leaving the White House with Sir Ronald 

Lindsay, British Ambassador, after conferring with 
the President. 





softly struck up a funeral dirge. A few moments 
later the most intimate frends of the late Speaker 
bore the bronze casket to its flower-banked resting 
place in front of the rostrum from which Mr, Byrns 
had ruled the House with a mixture of kindness 
and firmness, 


A UNIQUE CEREMONY 

The President, members of his -staff, members 
of the diplomatic corps, the Cabinet, and members 
of both Houses were present at the simple but 
dignified services which followed. Never before 
had such a ceremony been held in the Chamber, 
for never before had a Speaker died while Congress 
was in session, 

That night the President, together with mem- 
bers of his staff, and a delegation of 60 Representa- 
tives and 14 Senators, left Washington to accom- 
pany the body to Nashville. There have been only 
a few instances when a President has left his of- 
ficial duties to go to funeral services for a legis- 
lator. 


Saturday afternoon the last rites for “Joe” Byrns, 
one of the most beloved Speakers of the House, 
were held at Nashville with many of the greatest 
of the nation in attendance. That evening the 
President began the return trip to the Capital. 


And so it was that the week-end found the Presi- 
dent traveling toward Washington via special train. 
Instead of the usual cruise down Chesapeake Bay 
with leisure for conversation on the sunlit deck of 
a yacht there was a more arduous mode of travel. 
Back in Washington there would be but one day 
of rest before the Presidential travels would com- 
mence anew. 

GLENN NIXon. 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 








The TVA Power Yardstick? 
Its Basis and Progress 


By DAVID E. LILLENTHAL 
Director, Tennessee Valley Authority 

‘ONGRESS has directed TVA to prepare and 

“ carry out a plan for the unified development 
and control of the waters of an entire river basin, 
so that floods may be prevented and navigation 
promoted. ... ' 

The nation has spent vast sums in all parts 
of the country to build structures for the control 
of floods to improve our rivers. If the Govern- 
ment can use those floods structures so they will 
pay back part of their cost, that is good business. 
That is just what Congress has provided on the 
Tennessee River. These dams inevitably create 
water power, and by a relatively small additional 
investment that falling water can be turned into 
electricity and the electricity sold... . 

Following a _ well-established policy against 
wasting public property, the TVA Board has made 
arrangements to dispose of the power produced 
at Muscle Shoals. Although litigation has de- 
layed the program nevertheless the Muscle 
Shoals plant has far exceeded all previous rec- 
ords in the amount of power produced and sold. 

This is good news to the Federal taxpayer, for 
it means that whereas most river improvement 
expenditures through the country are never re- 
paid, the cost of improvement of the Tennessee 
River is already on its way back to the Federal 
Treasury. ... 

It is necessary to explain that TVA, with lim- 
ited and temporary exceptions, is selling elec- 
tricity, at wholesale either at the powerhouse, or 
more commonly by carrying it over high-tension 
transmission lines to the city gates or factory 
gite.... 

In the contracts with municipalities for sale 
of bulk power not only the wholesale rate but 
also the rates the city will charge the ultimate 
consumer are agreed upon by the Authority and 
the city. ™ is these rates to the consumer that 
Bre usually referred to as TVA rates. ... 

One principle of pricing must be clearly recog- 
nized, or the entire significance of the TVA dem- 
onstration in this matter is lost: the rate charged 
for electricity, within wide limits, determines the 
cost. 

But how to get wide use and in turn low costs? 
The sound answer, we believe is: Low rates; gen- 
uinely low rates. Low rates will bring increased 
use, and increased use results in low costs. There 
are limits, but they are far off. ... 

How does the consumer look at the matter? 
He says: You cut prices for electricity and then 
I will use more. 

Within eighteen months after placing in effect 
these low rates (a reduction of about 50 per cent) 
total residential consumption of electricity in 
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Athens, Alabama, increased 272 per cent, and in 
the same period in two county-wide associations 
in Alcorn and Pontotoc counties, in Mississippi, 
there were increases of 220 per cent and 293 per 
cent respectively. 

What is the effect of the TVA upon private utili- 
ties in the Valley region? 

Out of the welter of charges and counter-charges 
involving the Tennessee Valley Authority program, 
there arises one central argument against this na- 
tional undertaking: that in so far as it participates 
in making electricity available, TVA is destruc- 
tive of the private utilities. 

Let me say, first of all, the record shows that, far 
from being destroyed, the private public utilities 
operating in the Valley area in general are enjoy- 
ing the best business in their history. 

Judged by major appliance sales in 1935, the 
Electrical World reports that three TVA area pri- 
vate utilities far outdistanced the entire country. 

This, then, is the record after three years of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. There are no final 
answers, of course, but, in the long run, the nation 
at large will judge by the record as it is built up 
from this point forward. Emotional debate is not 
going to settle the fate of TVA. (From an address 
before the Celevland Advertising Club, June 3.) 


+ 





The American Farm Problem 
And International Trade 


By CHESTER C. DAVIS 
Administrator of the AAA. 

UR domestic farm program, if it is to work sat- 

isfactorily for the farmers, must be based on 

the realistic understanding of the facts of world 

trade as they exist. It was to get as clear a picture 

as I could of the conditions among our former cus- 

tomers abroad that I have just now spent two 
months in Europe... . 

Export subsidies may be useful at times to meet 
special conditions with special crops. But depend- 
ence on that principle as a major part of our farm 
program can only lead us back into disaster. I am 
convinced that the double-jointed policy of exclu- 
sion and subsidized exports advocated by some, is 
utterly contradictory and unworkable. Unless we 
buy proportionately as we expand our sales, we 
can’t “jimmy” increased exports into the European 
market, no matter how much we subsidize, ... 

The second proposition—the policy of exclusion, 
of national isolation supported by higher tariffs or 
quotas or import licenses—can only be disastrous 
for our farmers. 

Continued big-scale production by our farmers 
depends on foreign outlets—and the greatest handi- 
cap to our sales abroad of lard and cotton and to- 
bacco and fruit is the lack of dollar exchange in 
foreign countries which can be applied to the pur- 
chase of our goods... . 

About half of our national cotton crop is ex- 
ported every year. About 58 per cent of our farm 
population live in the cotton states, and receive only 
38 per cent of the total national farm income, in 
spite of their fortunate enough to have an export 
outlet for half their crop. What would happen to 
that 58 per cent of our farm population if our cot- 
ton exports were sacrificed. 

I think I speak what is in the minds of the farm- 
ers of this country when I say that they are strong 
for the economies of plenty—but they want it prac- 
ticed clear across the board in the business life of 
the nation as well as by the farmers. Why should 
the farmer be asked to stand alone among the pro- 
ducers, operating to the limit of his plant’s capacity 
and throwing his output on the market for what it 
will bring and then turn around to buy what he 
needs from industries that really understand the 
economics of scarcity and know how to apply it be- 
cause they have practiced it so long... . 

I can not understand the way of the man’s mind 
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who ruthlessly practices in his own business the 
very principle of production control which shocks 
him so when the farmers get into it on a much 
more moderate scale... . non-agricultural industry 
brought its 1932 production down to less than half 
of the 1929 volume, for the five years following 
1929—while agriculture in 1932 provided the coun- 
try with as much farm production as it did in 1929. 


In the economic conditions faced by farmers here 
and abroad, the point is continually driven home 
to me that agriculture is a national problem af- 
fected by forces which are international. This is 
recognized by the nations of Europe which quickly 
adjust themselves to changes in their export mar- 
kets. ... No farmers anywhere like to cut acreage, 
but the farmers of those countries are thrifty and 
they would rather adjust their production than to 
commit economic suicide by producing for a market 
which no longer exists... . 


The problem of agriculture is broader than the 
farm. It affects the nation vitally. It faces us 
with a double challenge and calls for a double ef- 
fort. We must recognize that we need to restore our 
foreign trade, and that foreign commerce to flourish 
on a permanent basis must be on a sound founda- 
tion of two-way trade and mutual benefit. That 
principle cannot be dodged.—(From an address at 
Des Moines and broadcast over the NBC June 3.) 





Women’s Part in Making 
All Nations Good Neighbors 


By CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 

(THE world is passing through a period in which 

mind and spirit are tried in the fire of bitter 
experience. It is just emerging from one of th? 
most profound economic dislocations in the history 
of the human race. The great world-wide depres- 
sion has already taken a fearful toll in human suf- 
fering and material distress. It is leaving in its 
wake deep injuries and problems of enormous dif- 
ficulty in our political, economic, moral and spirit- 
ual life. 

In large measure, this almost unprecedented 
catastrophe, is of our own making.... 

Individuals and nations,—we are all neighbors. 
We are not all, I am sorry to say, good neighbors. 
When we are not, we pay for it in one way or an- 
other. A nation ceases to be a good neighbor 
when, by taking a shortsighted view of its own best 
interests, it seeks to isolate itself from other n& 
tions—as well as when it attempts, by force or by 
guile, to impose its will upon others. 

Greed, unfriendliness, and shortsightedness in in- 
ternational relations have brought the world to its 
present unhappy state. Only as the instincts and 
actions of good neighbor overcome those of bad 
neighbor will the nations of the world enter upon 
the path of progress toward that higher level of 
material, moral and spiritual well-being which hu- 
manity has only to will in order to achieve. A great 
world awakening cannot come a day too soon. And 
there is no more important first step towards this 
exalted goal than mutual understanding and peace- 
ful cooperation. 

Organizations like yours and conferences like 
the present are powerful instruments of this search 
for a better world. Women, especially those of the 
countryside, have always exerted a strong influence 
in the maintenance of lofty standards of conscience 
and morality and good-neighborliness. 

Today, in many countries of the world, women 
enjoy full rights of citizenship, and I hope it will 
not be long before this becomes true of every coun- 
try. But with the rights of citizenship go its sacred 
responsibilities—among which none is higher than 
unremitting effort for the advancement of man- 
kind. 

But learning from each other and by carrying 
to your respective countries a better understanding 
of the essential community of interests between 
the peoples of the world, you can broaden and 
deepen the sphere of your influence in the coun- 
tries which you represent. You can do much to 
help establish friendliness, understanding and fair 
dealing, as a foundation for peaceful and mutually 
beneficial relations among nations. (From an ad- 
dress before the triennal conference of Associated 
Country Women of the World.) 
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THE Federal Government, al- 


ready engaged in regulating 


trade in stocks and bonds, now 
is adding to its list these com- 
modities: 


Wheat, cotton, rice, corn, 
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oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, grain 





4 Flights 
to 


California 





Also 4 fast flights to Chicago 
Via connecting airline to Pittsburgh 


SEE 
GRAND 
CANYON 


BOULDER 
DAM 


en route to West Coast. Douglas 

Luxury Skyliners on all TWA flights 
For all information: 

T WA, 1381 National Press Building. 

TELEPHONE NATIONAL 1451. 

NIGHT PHONE NATIONAL 7070 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
& WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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President Supports Lower Rate of Benefit Payments to Big 


sorghums, mill feeds, butter, 
eggs and solanum tuberosum 
(Irish potatoes). 


A new Commodity Exchange Com- 
mission, established by Act of Con- 
gress this past week, will police the 
markets for these farm products. 
This commission will consist of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Attor- 
ney General. 

This commission is to have power 
to: 

1.—Register all traders in futures 
contracts on commodity exchanges, 
and to deny registration to those 
who fail to conform to the trading 
rules established by the Government. 

2.—Limit the amount of trading 
in contracts for future delivery of 
commodities and limit the size of 
contracts that may be entered into 
by any one broker or futures com- 
mission merchant. 

3—Limit the amount of price 
fluctuation in any one day’s trad- 
ing. 

4.—Prescribe trading rules and 
fair trade practices for ‘the ex- 
changes. 

Ever since 1933, commodity ex- 
changes have operated under rules 
of their own that conform in im- 
portant degree with the require- 
ments of the new law. But from 
now on, unless courts decree other- 
wise, speculation in farm prod- 
ucts will be carried on under the 
watchful eye of Uncle Sam. 

The law excludes legitimate 
hedging operations from the limita- 
tions imposed on other trading, but 
the traders affected by the change 
in their status are inclined to argue 
that the volume of future trading 
will tend to contract under the 
threat of Government intervention, 
and that hedging of commodities 





during marketing seasons will be 
less simple. 
xx 


NO MORE BIG SUBSIDIES? 


IRST effect of revelations con- 
cerning the big payments made 





to farming corporations under the 
AAA now is appearing. 

At the time of disclosure of checks 
amounting to more than $1,000,000 
made to some land-owners who co- 
op’rated in the Government pro- 
gram of acreage reduction, Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg (Rep.), of 
Michigan, argued that in the fu- 
ture payments should be gradu- 
ated. His idea was to reduce the 
payments per acre as the number 
of acres in individual holdings in- 
creased. 

Now President Roosevelt has em- 
braced that same idea and is ask- 
ing Congress to incorporate it in 
legislation. He said in a letter 
made public by Senator O’Mahoney, 
(Dem.), of Wyoming: 

“In connection with the proposed 
legislation with respect to sugar 
which you and Congressman Jones 
are sponsoring, I believe that the 
principle of graduated payments 
might well be incorporated. Large 
corporate organizations, whether in 
industry or agriculture, in the past 








Farms—Crop Controls Abroad 


| have obtained from 


the Govern- 
ment certain advantages which 
oftentimes have enabled them to 
profit to an unusual extent. 

“This situation was recognized to 
some extent last year when the 
graduated income tax was applied 
to corporations and I would ask your 
most earnest consideration of the 
advisability of applying the same 
principle to the sugar payments. ... 

“I trust it will be possible to in- 
corporate this principle in the sugar 
legislation and that steps may be 
taken to consider the advisability 
of applying the same principle to 
payments under the soil conserva- 
tion and domestic allotment acts.” 

The idea now offered by the Sen- 
ator is for a percentage reduction 
as payments rise above $2,000. 

xk 
FARM CONTROL ABROAD 
{ow are other countries of the 
world dealing with their farm 
problems? 


Chester C. Davis, Administrator 





UNCLE SAM POLICES THE COMMODITY MARKETS 
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of the AAA, visited 11 European 
countries to find out. Just before 
heading out into the Middle West 
to tell some of his observations he 
recounted to newspaper men a few 
of the things he found. 

Ie said that European countries, 
from England, through Holland and 
the Scandinavian countries to Italy, 
had a complexity of controls over 
farming that went beyond anything 
dreamed of here. He found pro- 
duction control, marketing control, 
control over processors and con- 
trol over trade. 

His search was for ways to re- 
open the once large European mar- 
kets for American farm products. 
He was unable to report encourage- 
ment in most markets. 

England he found torn between 
three demands; the demand of 
English farmers for more protec- 
tion and a bigger part of the do- 
mestic market, the demand from 
Dominion farmers for preference 
in the big English market formerly 
served largely by American farmers, 
and finally, the demand from 
countries in debt to England for a 
chance to pay their debt in farm 
products. 

France he found engaged in an 
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| her cotton and meat products. 





ambitious program of subsidizing 
exports of surplus wheat. In the 
past the French imported much 
American wheat. Now France raises 
more than it can consume and has 
spent $150,000,000 in dumping the 
unsalable portion of their crop in 
foreign markets. 

Germany, Mr. Davis discovered, 
is anxious to get raw materials but 
unable to pay for them except in 
German goods. Countries that will 
buy German manufactures may sell 
The 
Germans formerly took about 20 
per cent of the American cotton ex- 
ports. They now take less than 7 
per cent. Brazil is getting the busi- 
ness by agreeing to take battleships 
and bridges and other things in re- 
turn, 

“Yet,” said the AAA adminis- 
trator, “I found all of the countries 
pretty sick of the proposition of 
strict control of imports and ex- 
ports. Every leader denies that his 
country believes in what they call 
autarchy—self-sufficiency for its 
own sake—and all of them say they 
would prefer freer trade. But they 
argue that they had to accept 
controls, and many point to the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff of this coun- 


try as the factor that forced them 
to act.” 
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TALK A MAN INTO TRYING COOW 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM, 
AND YOU TALK HIM INTO HAPPY 
SHAVING. INGRAM'S-LATHERED CHINES 
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cnooss PADSI... 


te at your favorite spot and join the throng by 
asking for Pabst TAPaCan. 


For ninety-two years Pabst has been making fine beer. 
And now, for the first time—that original brewery good- 
ness is captured at the brewery and brought to you— 
though you may live across the continent—just as Pabst 


made it. 


Sealed in—fully protected, non-refillable, tamper-proof 
—Pabst Export Beer reaches you with all its delicate 
bouquet and flavor. Enjoy Pabst from your own con- 
venient personal container—enjoy beer with a delicious- 
ness and purity you have never tasted before. 


Go best, young man, and 
refuse all substitutes. Call 
for the best by name— 
Pabst TAPaCan. 





Enjoy genuine Old Tankard 

Ale — full bodied; full-fla- 

vored, full strength. Brewed 
and mellowed by Pabst. 








INSIST ON ORIGINAL 
PABST TapaCan 


e Brewery Goodness 
Sealed Right In 


e Protected Flavor 

e Non-refillable 

e Flat Top—It Stacks 
e Saves Half the Space 
e No Deposits to Pay 

e No Bottles to Return 
e Easy to Carry 

e No Breakage 
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greater savings 
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Low costs mean 
greater pleasure 





is the most economical car to own 
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FOR ECONOMICAL 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


In all your investments—watch costs! 
pleasures—watch costs! Keep them low and you will 
keep savings and satisfaction high! 
Owners will tell you that the new Chevrolet for 1936 is the most 


economical of all motor cars. 


It costs less to buy. It costs less to operate. It costs less to main- 


tain over a period of months or years. 


And, in addition to giving you economy without equal, this new 
Chevrolet will also give you enjoyment without equal, because it’s 


the only complete low-priced car! * 


It alone brings you the safer, quicker, smoother stopping-power of 


In all your 














New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, and the maximum overhead protec- 
tion of a Solid Steel one-piece Turret Top. It alone brings you the 


unequaled gliding smoothness of the famous Knee-Action Ride*. It 





alone brings you the more healthful comfort of Genuine Fisher No 





Draft Ventilation—the greater driving comfort of Shockproof Steer- 








ing*. And it alone brings you the combined performance and economy 


advantages of a High-Compression Valve-in-Head Engine—all at 





Chevrolet’s remarkably low prices! 
You'll thank your own good judgment for buying a Chevrolet, 


because it gives more for less, and that is the secret of all wise invest+ 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ment and all wise pleasure. See your Chevrolet dealer—today! 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES (Double-Acting, Self-Articulating), the safest and smoothest brakes ever developed ® 
SOLID STEEL ONE-PIECE TURRET TOP, a crown of beauty, a fortress of safety © IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*, 
the smoothest, safest ride of all © GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION in New Turret Top Bodies, the most beautiful 
and comfortable bodies ever created for a low-priced car ®© HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE, giving even 
better performance with even less gas and oil © SHOCKPROOF STEERING“, making driving easier and safer than ever before 


ALL THESE FEATURES AT CHEVROLET'S LOW PRICES 


fodels only, $20 additional. Prices quoted in this 


Michigan, and subject to change without notice. A General Motors Value. 
GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


AND uP. List price of New Standard Coupe at Flint, Michigan. With b " 
*4.95 spare tire and tire lock, the list price is $20 additional. °K tetien on M : 
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The Week in the House 
And Its Committees 


OR a quarter of a century Andrew 

Jackson’s “ Hermitage ” district 
was represented in Congress by 
Joseph W. Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Last week Speaker Byrns 
(the third Democratic Speaker since 
World War days) died, the first 
Speaker of the House ever to die dur- 
ing a session. 

In a two-minute election, without roll-call, 
the House chose as its new Speaker, Repre- 
sentative William B. Bankhead (Dem.), of 
Jasper, Ala., eighteen years a Representative, 
son of a former Senator and brother to the 
present Senator from Alabama. 

All legislative business was laid aside by 
both Houses until after the funeral. Adjourn- 
ment of Congress was automatically put off 
until June 18 or later. 

Meantime Congress will change the conven- 
ing date of the 75th Congress to January 4, 
1937, because January 3 falls on Sunday. The 
Constitution permits the change by resolution. 


HEAVY WEEK’S WORK DONE 

The House last week completed Congressional 
action on the Commodity Exchanges’ regulation 
bill, on the omnibus flood control bill and on 
the Federal-aid highway two-year $450,000,000 
construction program, and sent those measures 
to the President. It also approved the con- 
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Representative Sabath, chairman of the special Con- 
gressional committee which has been conducting 
investigations of reorganization activities in various 
corporations whose securities are in default, and 
which have been operated to the disadvantage of the 
original bondholders, opens hearings at the Capitol. 





ference report on the lower Mississippi flood 
control bill and sent to conference the two bil- 
lion dollar deficiency bill that bears the relief 
program. 

Monday.—The House passed a bill to require 
prison-manufactured goods to be so marked. It 
approved legislation for a civil government for 
the Virgin Islands, for a $3,000,000 Thomas 
Jefferson Memorial at Washington, for an air- 
port at Governors Island, N. Y., and to au- 
thorize reimbursement of cities for loss of taxes 
under the PWA low-cost housing program. 


MILLIONS FOR ROADS 

Tuesday.—The Federal-aid highway au- 
thorization bill was approved, with authoriza- 
tion for future appropriation of $250,000,000 
for state-aid highways, $100,000,000 for grade 
crossing elimination, $50,000,000 for farm-to- 
markets roads, $28,000,000 for forest trails 
and $20,000,000 for national park roads. 

Wednesday.—The relief-deficiency bill was 
sent to conference. The House adopted con- 
ference reports authorizing—not appropriating 
—for hundreds of flood projects in 40 states, 
the omnibus and lower Mississippi flood control 
bills, Final approval was given the bill to regu- 
late grain, cotton, butter, eggs and potato ex- 
changes and require registration of all com- 
mission merchants and floor brokers there. The 
bill to authorize increasing army air plane 
strength was sent to conference. Representa- 
tive A. Piatt Andrew (Rep.), of Gloucester, 
Mass., died. 

Thursday.—In a session of 18 minutes the 
Clerk of the House announced the death of Mr. 
Byrns and Mr. Bankhead was elected and sworn 
into office. 

Friday.—Funeral service for Speaker Byrns, 
a joint session of the House and the Senate, 
was held in the House chamber. The President, 
Cabinet, Diplomatic Corps, Army and Navy 
commanding officers and others high in official 
life attended. The House adjourned to Monday, 


STATUS OF HOUSE BILLS 


H,. R. 12,624, Relief-deficienc ill; 
to, sonference dune ‘ Y appropriation bill; Sent 
, Tax bill; Passed Senate June 5 
. R. 11,687, Federal aid hi ; 
resident foes 0 highway program; Sent to 
; 8455, Omn flood cont: ° . 
dent dine 8 “ rol bill; Sent to Presi. 
. R. , TO regulate commodit: 4 
z dent Sine. 3. odity exchanges; Sent to 
° u of S. 3154), Chain stores, price dis- 
; Sent to conference June 1. - 2 
H. R. 8372, For naval air station construction estimated 
at $5,000,000, at Miami, Fla.; President vetoed June 1. 
H. R. 10,101, To reduce rate of interest on Federal land 
bank loans from 4 to 3% per cent; Passed Senate June 1. 
H. R. 11,140, To increase authorized airplane strength 
Hie Tiley agricltoral apoio 
. R. 11,418, cultural appropriati ill; 
pemteued dant 6 Pprop jon bill; President 
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THE 42nd SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SHORTLY after he was elected to succeed the late Joseph W. Byrns as Speaker of the House, Representative William B. Bankhead, of Alabama, 
summoned newspaper men to his office and outlined plans to carry on the work of his predecessor. 





Another ‘Blank Check’ For Relief: What Senators Think Of It 


GIGANTIC deficiency bili ($2,- 

430,000,000) passed by the Sen- 
ate June 1 and sent to conference 
gives the President a blank check 
fbr close to a billion and a half dol- 
lars for relief purposes for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Effort to turn ad- 
ministration of relief program back 
to the States was defeated. A move 
by Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, to have relief funds reduced by 
20 per cent was also defeated. Ex- 
cerpts from the debate: 


SENATOR HASTINGS (Rep.), of 
Delaware: When we are called upon 
to give to the President of the 
United States another sum amount- 
ing to $1,425,000,000, and bearing in 
mind the experience we have had 
with the $4,880,000,000 voted last 
year and the $3,300,000,000 voted the 
previous year, it seems to me it is 
time to consider seriously where this 
expenditure is to end and what is to 
happen to the country if it does not 
soon end.... 


In my judgment, we have de- 
stroyed all the precedents that have 
built America and upon which we 
have builded a great country.... 
When the Congress of the United 
States loses control of the purse, 
loses control of the tax after it has 
been collected, that minute we start 
to destroy America; that minute we 
start to destroy the Republic.... 


SENATOR MINTON (Dem.), of In- 
diana: I remind my colleagues, and 
especially the Senator from Dela- 
ware, that of that $31,000,000,000 of 
debt which hangs over this nation 
today, $16,000,000,000 of it is a carry- 
over from the war... . 

If we can spend 35 or 36 billion 
dollars and make a lot of million- 
aires in this country, ... why may 
we not spend a few billion dollars 
that men, women, and children 
might live for this country? ... 


SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), 
of Michigan: Mr. President, I now 
desire to offer a substitute for Title 
II. ...I have no illusions as to what 
is about to happen to it. I simply 
wish to make the record, because the 
record may be important. 

Those of us who have labored 
upon the substitute are proceeding 
on the theory that relief cannot be 
reduced to a reasonable basis of cost, 
and waste and extravagance and po- 
litical exploitation eliminated, ex- 





+ cept as we return those responsibili- 


ties to the States. The substitute re- 
turns to the States the responsibility 
for relief decisions and the responsi- 
bility for relief administration... . 


SENATOR BORAH (Rep.), of 
Idaho: Some 18 months ago I made 
investigation as to what was con- 
sidered waste and extravagance in 
administering this relief fund. I 
was advised on numerous occasions 
by Mr. Hopkins or his representa- 
tives that as this fund was being ad- 
ministered largely by local authori- 
ties he was unable to enforce his 
ideas of economies. I came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Hopkins was 
correct in his view. I cannot be- 
lieve 
economy or in the interest of bet- 
ter administration of the fund for 
one sovereignty to contribute the 
fund and for another to administer 
it. 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Michigan 
in the nature of a substitute for 
Title II, as amended. (Mr. Vanden- 
berg’s amendment was rejected.) 

MR. BARKLEY (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky: I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to strike out the proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That not more than 30 per 
cent shall be granted on any such 
project the cost of which is more 
than $100,000, and in no case shall 
the grant exceed 45 per cent.” 


SENATOR McADOO. (Dem.), of 
California: May I ask if it is not a 
fact that in many of the cities and 
communities special elections have 
been held upon the theory that the 
45 per cent grant was going to be 
made, and the electors of such com- 
munities have voted bonds on the 
basis of the understanding that such 
grants would be made? If we change 
that basis now, will not all of those 
elections go for naught? 


MR. BARKLEY: It amounts to a 
denial of opportunity to those com- 
munities. ... To issue the bonds they 
had to call special elections. They 
have voted bonds on this basis. It 
is not fair to cut the ground from 
under those communities in this 
way. 

SENATOR WAGNER (Dem.), of 
New York: I agree with everything 
the Senator has said, and that the 
effect of the amendment would be to 
nullity the Public Works program 


that it is in the interest of ‘ 





+ under which we are now able to pul 


so many people to work. My own 
State would be affected in the same 
way. 

SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia: This fund is allocated to proj- 
ects which have already been selected 
by the Secretary of the Interior... . 
Senators are simply emphasizing 
the wretched delusion that the Fed- 
eral Government is granting these 
cities something, making them a 
gift. They will have to pay back 
every dollar whether it be called 
a loan or a gift, and Senators are 
simply fooling the people by calling 
it a grant or a gift, because it is 
nothing of the kind, ... Yes, it is 
just a hopeless case. We are going 
to keep on deluding the people of 
the country with the suggestion 
that they can get something for 
nothing, when, in reality, they can- 
not do it.... 

SENATOR COPELAND (Dem.), of 
New York: I find myself out of sym- 
pathy with very much of what is 
proposed to be done. I agree fully 
with the Senator from Virginia that 
at some time these bills must be 
paid.... 

SENATOR ADAMS (Dem.), of Col- 
orado: Mr. President, it seems to me 
that the difference of opinion over 30 
per cent and 45 per cent is a very 
minor matter compared with the 
foundation which underlies the argu- 
ment. ... 

We have provided in the bill $1,- 
425,000,000 to go into the direct 
channels of relief under the direc- 
tion of the President. ... The $300,- 
000,000 we are now discussing was 
not in the House bill. We put it in 
in the subcommittee to provide a 
measure of public works somewhat 
different in type, to continue what 
we regarded as a commendable, 
praiseworthy relief effort through 
that administration. We did not put 
it in the bill in order that a project 
might be completed for the benefit 
of some city, to save the taxpayers 
of some city. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: The Admin- 
istrator of the PWA, in deciding 
which cities would be approved and 
would have money allocated, took 
into consideration the unemploy- 
ment condition in every one of them, 
and will continue to do so under this 
additional fund. 

SENATOR WAGNER: What the 
Senator says may be true, provided 


+ 





the projects can be inaugurated; but 
I have received communications not 
only from the mayor of New York but 
from most of the mayors of cities of 
my State, and they all agree that 
the 30 per cent limitation, because 
of the appropriations they have al- 
ready made, with the projects that 
have already been approved, will 
practically nullify the inauguration 
of these projects... . 


SENATOR ADAMS: The mayors are 
interested in getting money for their 
cities as corporate entities. I am in- 
terested in getting relief for those 
who are in need of food, clothes, and 
shelter. As for the claim that there 
are not enough projects, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, as Public Works 
Administrator, says he can” Staft, 
within two weeks, $772,000,000 of the 
small type of projects which can be 
concluded within a year. 

SENATOR BARKLEY: Of course, 
he does not get any more money 
whether the percentage is 30 per 
cent or 45 per cent; but, knowing 
the situation which exists with ref- 
erence to projects, I think I am at 
liberty to say that if the Senator 
will consult the Secretary of the In- 
terior, he will ascertain that in the 
Secretary’s judgment this amend- 
ment is unwise. 

SENATOR ADAMS: I venture to 
say that that is rather immaterial to 
err 

I am among those who are very 
deeply concerned with regard to the 
financial future of the country... . 
I think we have proceeded along the 
road of great expenditures and great 
indebtedness to a point that ap- 
proaches the danger point... . 

I am more fearful of the conse- 
quences of the attitude of mind 
which I see in this Chamber than 
I am of what is said outside. When 
Senators take the position that cities 
and counties and States have a 
right to come to the Congress of the 
United States and demand gifts, we 
are approaching a point of disaster. 

SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of 
California: But whence came the 
original invitation to communities, 
to cities, and to States to present 
projects....The Federal Government 
extended its invitation to every com- 
munity in the United States to pre- 
sent projects, on the theory that 
thereby the depression might be re- 
lieved, and unemployment might be 
banished from the land. 








Capitol 


those who enthuse about poetry + 


the debates in Congress offer in- 
creasing encouragement. The latest 
muse broke forth the other day. The 
junior Senator from Mississippi, from 
a section that has insisted on State’s 
rights since the Government began— 
except in Federal grants—told the 
Senate he regards the half billion of 
dollars proposed for flood control as 
wholly a Federal responsibility. 

MR. BILBO (Dem.), of Mississippi: 
Mr. President, a few days ago I at- 
tempted to present to the Senate 
some arguments to show why flood 
control is wholly a Federal responsi- 
bility. In this connection and 
while it is still pertinent I send to the 





Hill—Its More 


desk a poem, which I ask to have + 


printed in the Record. 

MR. CONNALLY (Dem.), of Texas: 
Mr. President, is the poem a product 
of the Senator from Mississippi? 

MR. BILBO: I am very sorry it is 
not. 

MR. CONNALLY: The Senator 
merely sponsors it? 

MR. BILBO: Yes. It explains who 
owns the Mississippi River. It oc- 
curred to me that if prose would not 
convince the Congress, perhaps 
poetry would do so. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

The river belongs to the Nation, 


The levee, they say, to the State, 
The Government runs navigation, 





or Less Serious Side 


The commonwealth, though, pays the 
freight. 
Now, here is the problem that’s heavy— 
Please, which is the right or the wrong? 
When the water runs over the levee 
To whom does the river belong? 


It’s the Government’s river in the sum- 


er 
When the stage of the water is low, 
But in spring when it gets on a hummer 
And starts o’er the levee to flow; 
When the river gets suddenly dippy 
The State must dig down in its till 
And push back the Old Mississippi 
Away from the farm and the mill. 


I know verv little about lawing, 
I’ve made little study of courts, 
I’ve done little geeing and hawing, 
Through verdicts, opinions, reports; 
Wh 


need there be anything more said 
hen the river starts levees to climb! 
If the Government owns the aforesaid 
It must own it all the time. 


If the bull you are leading should bellow 


+ 





And jump over somebody’s fence, 
There isn’t much doubt you’re the fellow 
Expected to bear the expense; 
If it follows a Sunday school teacher, 
And chases the maid up a tree, 
You're the owner the same of the 
creature, 
Undoubtedly all will agree. 


If sometime should somebody’s chick- 
ens 


Get into your garden and dig 
And pull up the plants like the dickens, 
Or somebody’s bull pup or pig, 
The owner thereof cannot blame it 
On you or some party remote; 
The owner thereof can’t disclaim it, 
The chick or the pup or the shoat. 


If it’s your Mississippi in dry time, 
It’s yours, Uncle Sam, when it’s wet; 
If it’s your Mississippi in fly time 
In flood time it’s your river yet. 
There's no other way you can make it, 
And so when I give the alarm, 
Come get your darned river and take it 
Away from my timber and farm! 





The Week inthe Senate 
And Its Committees 


HILE relief and tax programs 

dominated the legislative picture, 
a flood of minor bills raced through 
the Senate with little or no debate. 


The $2,430,830,485 deficiency appropriation 
bill, including the $1,425,000,000 for relief, and 
the $829,000,000 tax bill, were sent to confer- 
ence, final action delayed by recess over the Re- 
publican National Convention. 

Major controversial amendments in the relief 
bill are the $300,000,000 earmarked for PWA 
grants to States and municipalities and a $57,- 
000,000 addition to the funds for reclamation 
projects including the Grand Coulee on the 
north Pacific coast. 

Congressional action was completed on the 
omnibus flood control and lower Mississippi 
flood control bills and they were sent to the 
President. Committees considered sugar 
quotas, waterway projects, housing and slum 
clearance, graduated benefits under the soil 
erosion act and ocean trade routes. 


FLOOD OF MONEY BILLS 

Monday.—Passed the deficiency relief bill. 
62 to 14. President Roosevelt vetoed a $5,- 
000,000 naval air station at Miami, Fla. In 
less than two minutes, the Senate approved a 
$33,675,135 authorization for a four-year con- 
struction program at army posts. Like the 
House, the Senate approved an authorization of 
three millions for a Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
at Washington. 

New England and eight other States would 
have Federal sanction to enter into compacts 
for regulation of flow and purification of 
streams under a bill the Senate also approved. 
A bill was passed to authorize $3,000,000 to 
complete the Rio Grande canalization project. 


wo 


Sug 


—Underwood & Underwood 
PINCH-HITTER 
With Senator Harrison absent because of an illness, 
Senator King (above) directed the course on Capitol 
Hill of the new tax bill. 





Conferees were appointed to consider the 
Patman-Robinson bill to amend the anti-trust 
law respecting price discriminations for chain 
stores; to expedite Federal procedure in cases 
of fraud; and to allow railroads to “short haul” 
for each other and give shippers the shortest, 
quickest and cheapest routes. 

Tuesday.—Debate began on the tax bill. With 
Finance Committee Chairman Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, absent because of illness, Sen- 
ators King (Dem.) of Utah, and George (Dem.) 
of Georgia, alternately took charge of the bill. 
The galleries were crowded but the Senate at- 
tendance sparse. The Senate approved the 
conference report on the $300,000,000 omnibus 
flood control bill. 

Wednesday.—Debated the tax bill. Sent to 
the President the Overton lower Mississippi 
flood control bill. The anti-lobbying registra- 
tion bill agreed upon in conference. The Wagner 
housing bill authorizing $10,000,000 appropria- 
tion and $450,000,000 in bond issues for low- 
cost housing and slum clearance, was put on 
the Senate calendar. 

Thursday.—The Senate recessed in respect 
to death of Speaker Byrns. 

Friday.—Passed tax bill, 38 ayes, 24 nays. 
Adopted House resolution to adjourn from June 
8 to June 15. Confirmed R. L. O’Brien, Mass., 
as Tariff Commissioner until 1942 and C. L. 
Draper, Wyoming, as member Federal Power 
Commission to 1941. 

Saturday.—Passed minor bills. 
to Monday. 


STATUS OF SENATE BILLS 


S. 3551, Flood control, lower Mississippi valley; Con 
gress action completed and bill sent to President June 3, 

S. 3247, To reimburse states for taxes lost in PWA slum- 
clearance projects; sent to conference June 2. 

S. 306. To extend investigation of so-called rackets 
and racketeering to the 75th Congress; Passed Senate 
June 1. 

S. 4619, To promote safety by wire and radio communi- 
cation at sea; Passed Senate June 1 

S. J. Res. 268, The eral Trade Commission investi- 
gation of agricultural income; Passed Senate June 1. 

S. 2264, To amend the bankruptcy law respecting corpo- 
rate reorganizations; Senate passed June 1. 

S. 4254, Civil government for Virgin Islands; Congres- 
sional action completed June 2. 

S. J. Res. 226, Inviting foreign countries to take part 
~ a Francisco Bay Exposition, 1939; Sent to President 
une 2. 

S. 4424, Wagner housing bill; 
June 3. 

S. J. Res. 267, Authorizing the President to invite for- 
eign participation in New York Worlds Fair, 1939; Con- 
gress action completed and sent to President. 


Frep A. Emery. 


Adjourned 


Reported to Senate 
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cables crossing the desks of able only to that of Clemenceau in dustry, 
State Department experts are the war days or that of Poincare 
scanned carefully with the during the post-war financial crisis. 

‘ realization that they contain Others have designated the present | France. 
indications of trends that may as the most critical period ever 
ultimately be felt in the United faced by the French Republic 
States. A CRITICAL PERIOD 
The immediate repercussion on At any rate, as M. Blum made 
this side of the Atlantic of the known his Cabinet of 35 Socialists | Front, 

French strikes and the Socialists’ @nd Radical Socialists—the largest 
coming to power is financial. It is | ™ French history, and containing 
reflected in an embarrassment of | three women despite the fact that 
riches for a creditor nation inter- | Women not have suffrage— | in favor 
ested in trade as the gold shipments | @ Strike which a week ago had 
started a small way in certain 


are accelerated 
| Third Republic 
and in an 
ness of the stock markets 


York 


But the longer range 
embracing. It 
lems as the power of labor against 
capital, world currency stabilization, 
the future of 
peace 
some of the broad subjects in which 
the United States might have 
tional interest. 

When scholarly, wealthy Leon Blum for 


ment, 


ROM | the ‘fenteshon of dis- 
tance, 


takes over the helm of a nation 
temporarily paralyzed by the 
“folded arms” 
workers. The more than hourly 
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Washington is fol- 
closely the affairs of 


troubled France as its first So- 


Premier, Leon Blum, 


of half a million 
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s of New 
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accepted from President Lebrun on 
June 4 the mandate to form a gov- 
because of his leadership 
of the major party in the Chamber 
of Deputies, it was no easy task that 
he accepted. By some it is compar- 


aviation and automobile plants had 
spread to national proportions. 
500,000 


persons 


were in- 
in more than 300 industries 
from paper to 
munitions factories to trans- 
facilities, all 
shorter hours and higher pay. 


PROMISES 40-HOUR WEEK 
Immediately, M. Blum went on the 
air and promised that he would keep At 
parliament in session until measures 
working week, paid 


steel 


demanding 


How 


vacations, 
tracts were enacted. 

On going before the Chamber on 
June 6 the Premie: added to his pro- 
gram proposals for public works, na- 
tionalization of the 
revision 
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END OF STRIKE FORECAST 
official Washington 
has reason to believe that the strike 


situation will be “better.” The best 


munitions 
the unpopular 
economy decrees of the Lavai Gov- 
ernment, and reform of the Bank of 


The chances for the Premier's 
ting what he wants from the Cham- 
ber are favorable, according to those 
They 
point to the fact that the Popular 
up of the Socialists, 
Radical Socialists and Communists, 
demonstrated their strength during 
the week by an overwhelming vote 
Edouard Herriot 
President of the Chamber in oppo- 
sition to the rightist candidate. 


the Front support 














= so economical now to 
travelon the New York Cen- 
tral System! Inecithercoach 
or Pullman, take advantage 
of your new opportunities. 
Rail fares in Parlor and 
Sleeping Cars have been re- 
duced to 3 cents a mile— 
and Pullman charges cut 
one-third, Avery substan- 
tial reduction in the cost of 
Pullman travel. 

e Glance at the fare-table at the 
right and realize also what amaz- 
ingly low fares are now available 
in coaches. And remember that 
when you travel New York Central 
you enjoy Speed...sure, unfail- 
ing in any weather. Safety... 
freedom from highway worries. 
Comjort ... in big, cool, steel 
cars, with modern air-condition- 
ing on principal trains. Economy 
- +.» with fares at their lowest 
pointin years. 

e So travel far, travel often, and 
travel well—BY NEW YORK 
CENTRAL! 

Ask any New York Central Ticket Agent to 


show you how much you can save in traveling 
by train to any destination 


New YORK 


The Water Level Route 


Cc 
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SURCHARGE ELIMINATED 


A MILE IN COACHES — YOU 
SAVE NEARLY ONE-HALF 


Typical reductions in one-way Coach Fares 
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M. Blum and His Leftists Fight Strikes and Financial Troubles— 
Our Country Is Affected 


opinion here is that the strikes were 
begun by radical labor leaders who 
felt that, with a left government 
coming to power, this was the time 
to assert the demands of the work- 
ers. but that once having started the 
ball rolling it got out of hand so 
that they are as anxious as govern- 
ment leaders to end the iabor 
troubles. 

Washington is banking also on the 
fact that the apparently “out-of- 
contro!” rank and file is wary of ex- 
tremes as are all Frenchmen and will 
soon yield to government aid. That 
the strikes do not emanate from 
starving and down-trodden workers 
is asserted by competent observers, 
who point out as illustration of their 
conclusion that there has been no 
violence, looting or destruction of 
property. 

As a consequence, it is believed 
in some American quarters that la- 
bor will gain at the expense of cap- 
ital in the present situation. And 
any advantage for the working class 
in one country is hailed by organized 
labor in all countries 


DEEPER TROUBLES 

But the strikes are but symptoms 
of the unfavorable domestic situa- 
tion which is faced by M. Blum and 
his cabinet. 

France is a country in which de- 
pression has been taking a heavy 
toll. Government after government 
has failed to cope with growing un- 
employment, failures of business, 
dropping wages, mounting govern- 
mental deficits. Devaluation of the 
franc to deal with the situation has 
been strongly opposed by public 


opinion. Consequently, deflation 
has been tried, but cutting govern- 
ment costs and prices has been 


slower than the slumping of wages. 

M. Blum and his Socialists came to 
power pledged against devaluation. 
But in the last six weeks since the 
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EYES THE FRENCH DEPRESSION CRISIS + 


+ clection of the Popular Front, $225,- 


000,000 of the precious metal has 
been shipped to the United States, 
while on June 5 alone a rush ship- 
ment of $21,064,000 was begun to 
New York. In addition. the metal 
has been going to Switzerland and 
Great Britain in large quantities 

As a result, the Bank of France's 
reserve back of the franc is sagging, 
and a devaluation campaign is get- 
ting under way. It may finally be- 
come necessary for France to slip 
its gold moorings, as did the United 
States and Great Britain some time 
ago. 

Should this act take place, the 
way might be opened for some sort 
of international currency stabiliza- 
tion plan. Although Washington 1s 
unwilling to discuss this possibility 
at the present juncture, it indicated 
some time ago that it would be ready 
to take up the matter should the in- 
itiative come from elsewhere. 
WHERE FRANCE IS STRONG 

Whether there might be any bar- 
gaining connection between a cur- 
rency agreement and an opening ol 
the old war debt question between 
the United States and France is a 
subject that has not been mentioned 
publicly. But M. Blum’s new for- 
eign affairs adviser revealed on June 
4 that France would attempt to set- 
tle its defaulted debt to the United 
States. 

Democratic governments are 
watching the swing of the political 
pendulum in France with so many 
dictatorships, either of the prole- 
tariat or of capital, near it. Should 
the Communist element in the 
Chamber, which has refused to take 
part in the government, break the 
Popular Front so that the Socialists 
are unable to siay in power, there 
may be an extreme swing. But ob- 
servers who study the situation 
predict that in that event it would 
be to the right rather than the left. 

Finally, the United States is in- 
terested in the foreign policy of the 
new French Government. M. Blum 
is known to favor seeurity through 
disarmament as opposed to M. Her- 
riot’s fetish, security first, and dis- 
armament afterward. 











HY is Weirton important 
to all users of Structurals? 


ECAUSE Structural 


Steel is important to Weirton 


ar for large volume produc- 


tion gives structural steel a place of major 
importance among the products of Weirton 
Steel Company, a division of National Steel 
Corporation. Obviously, the company must 
Maintain uniform quality and a high degree 
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NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Owning and ape ating: 
Weirton Steel Company 
Great Lakes Stee] Corporation 
Hanna Iron Ore Company ; hia 
The Hanna Furnace Corporation . Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Producers Steamship Company ... . 
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Universal Car’ 


@NE NAME comes quickly to mind when you think of 
“The Universal Car.” 
Ford. No other car is used by so many millions of men 
and women in every part of the world. Everywhere it is 
the symbol of faithful service. 

That has always been a Ford fundamental. 
new is constantly being added in the way of extra valuc. 
Each year the Ford has widened its appeal by increasing 
its usefulness to motorists. 

Today’s Ford V-8 is more than ever 
because it encircles the needs of more people than 
any other Ford ever built. 
new fields 
modern automobile. 

The Ford V-8 combines fine-car performance, comfort, 
safety, beauty and convenience with low first cost and low 
cost of operation and up-keep. It depreciates slowly because 
it is made to last. 


Only the Ford V-8 Gives You These Vine-car Features 


1 V-8 ENGINE 
e WITH ECONOMY 


SAFETY GLASS ALL 
eAT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


WELDED STEEL 
2 AS WELL AS STEEL 


FORD MOTOR 


“The 7 


The description is distinctively 


Something 





“The Universal 


It reaches out and up into d 


because it has everything you need in a 


There is no other car like it. 


SUPER-SAFETY 


PERFORMANCE 3 
e MECHANICAL 


BRAKES 
AROUND CENTER-POISE 

¢ RIDING COMFORT 
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A New Service to Motorists—$25s A MONTH, AFTER USUAL DOWN-PAYMENT, BUYS ANY MODEL 
1936 FORD V-8 CAR—FROM ANY FORD DEALER—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES. ASK YOUR 


FORD DEALER ABOUT THE NEW %% PER MONTH UNIVERSAL CREDIT COMPANY FINA 


NCE PLANS. 
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+ PROTECTING INVESTORS IN REAL ESTATE BONDS + 


A. FEW individuals are rapid- 
ly gaining a vise-like grip 
on urban real estate through 
existing reorganization meth- 
ods, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission charges in 
a report to Congress. 

That this field, as yet unfettered 
by State or Federal laws, will even- 
tually be subjected to governmental 
control is indicated in SEC’S docu- 


+ 


ment and in a bill favorably reported | 


by the House Judiciary Committee 
on the same day, June 3. 

The proposed legislation was 
drafted by Representative Sabath, 
(Dem.), of Chicago, Ill., whose in- 
vestigating committee for two years 
has been exploring the problems 
presented by real estate reorganiza- 
tions. 

Although roundly castigating past 
and present practices in regard to 
real estate bond defaults, the com- 
mission’s report recommends no im- 
mediate alteration of present reor- 
ganization statutes. It prefers to 
wait, the report states, until the 
completion of all sections of an 
exhaustive survey of defaulted se- 
curities which it is making. 


TERMS OF PROPOSED LAW 

How does the House bill propose 
to control real estate bondholders’ 
committees? 

First, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, J. F. T. O’Connor, would be 
made “conservator in bankruptcy,” 





SEC Alleges Abuses by Protective Groups— 
House Bill Pushed 








Second, committees would be re- 
quired to file with Mr. O'Connor, for 
his approval, extensive data in re- 
gard to their expenditures. 

According to W. O. Dougi«s. direc- 
tor of the SEC study and now an 
SEC commissioner, the report paints 
a “vivid picture” of “one of the 
greatest tragedies in the history of 
finance in our country.” 

The document is based on 5,000 
pages of testimony taken during 
hearings last Fall, 900 exhibits, re- 
turns filed by numerous real protec- 
tive committees and by the Chicago 
Title and Trust Co., as well as spe- 
cial studies of real estate reorgani- 
zations. Fifteen points, which form 
the skeleton outline of the survey, 
were drawn independently of any 
individual house of issue. 


BILKING ON GRAND SCALE 

SEC describes how millions of 
people of the “savings-bank-deposi- 
tor type” were bilked on a grand 
scale by some nouses of issue hid- 
ing behind the tradition of safety 
of real estate bonds, Business in 
the field, the report states, increased 
ten fold in the decade between 1921 
and 1931 to a total of approximately 
$6,000,000,000. 

Of the aggregate outstanding bonds 
five years ago, commission statistics 


| slogans such as 


issued the bonds are innately not 
suited to act in a protective capac- 
ity for holders of their issues but 
are doing just that, SEC charges 
that certain of these firms: 

First, took advantage of the faith 
in real estate bonds engendered by 
“_. per cent with 


+ 


Safety” and “— years without loss to | 


a single investor.” 

Second, marntained this illusion 
of safety by covering up defaults 
with other funds at their command. 

Third, completely controlled selec- 
tion and operation of protective com- 
mittees and surrounded their dom- 
ination by “immunity clause after 
immunity clause.” 

Fourth, set themselves up as fiscal 
agents, often handling recklessly the 


| funds seceived by them in this ca- 


pacity. 

Fifth, saw to it that an officer, 
employee or affiliate of the firm was 
usually appointed a trustee under 
the indenture. 

Sixth, allowed committee members 
and their associates to use inside in- 


formation for the purpose of secur- | 


ity trading. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CHANGE 


The following general suggestions 
for change are contained in the re- 
port: 


patronage, such as coal, repairs and 
insurance, by committees must be 
supervised. 

2.—Committees and voting trus- 
tees must not be allowed to profit 
from the strategic positions they 
hold. 

3.—Responsibilities of trustees un- 
der bond indentures must be in- 
creased. Instead of being a “dum- 
my” for the house of issue, the trus- 
tee must become an “active trustee,” 
described as “a person who is held 
to the same standard of conduct as 
would a man in charge of his own 
money.” 


PROTECTION FOR INVESTORS 

Unlike the Sabath bill, the re- 
port does not specifically designate 
an agency to supervise the activities 
of the committees. None the less, it 
does recognize the necessity for such 
supervision. 

“Investors of the type who bought 
these real estate bonds—sometimes 
called the savings bank type—stand 
in constant need of some responsible 
and defensive agency through whom 
they can be mobilized and by whom 
they can be represented. The need 
for such an agency in the real estate 
bond field is in many respects more 
acute than in other fields where a 
more sophisticated and institutional 
investor commonly appears.” 

This argument for contro! of fi- 
nancial institutions is in line with 
the intention announced by James 


M. Landis, SEC*chairman, to make | 


this country a “nation of investors.” 


intimate at this time that it should 


be given the supervisory powers cited | 


as necessary. 


AIMS OF REGULATION 

This is what the SEC told the 
legislators in conclusion: 

“To the end that change of the 
system can bring about a great 
equality of power of all groups in 
the reorganization situation, it en- 
tails tessening the leverage and un- 
due advantage which any group may 
have over others. The democratic 
process has seldom been tried in re- 
organization. 

“It can receive no fair trial if the 
investors are to be exploited by those 
who purport to serve them. Hence, 
adequate provision must be made in 
the reconstituted system to prevent 
their exploitation either by those 
into whose hands financial power 
may gravitate or by reorganization 
adventurers. 

“The matter resolves itself into a 
problem of devising a system of 
checks and balances. Toward that 
objective our specific recommenda- 
tions both in, real estate and in 
other reorganizations will be direct- 
ed.” 

Issued as Part III of a study of 
the entire protective committee 
field, the report represents the 
second section to be made public. 
A treatise on committees for holders 
of municipal obligations was for- 
warded to Congress in May. 

Still to come are surveys of for- 


corporate trustee, general problems 
involved in the entire field, and, fi- 
nally, recommendations of the com- 
mission for appropriate legislation 
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based on findings of the whole 
study. Congress has been promised 
these sections in the near future by 
Chairman J. M. Landis 
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South African Airways Liner 
Passing Lion’s Head, Capetown 


TEVER has South Africa been 
more prosperous! It is far 
more than a land of gold and 
diamonds—it is alive with com- 
mercial and industrial activities 
—and opportunities for American 
manufacturers. South Africa 
likes American goods and buys 
them liberally. A tour of this 
“Sunny Sub-Continent”, bustling 
with business, has_ interesting 
prospects of dividends! 
Visit the impressive Empire Ex- 
hibit — September 15, 1936, to 
January 15, 1937—at Johannes- 
burg, “City of Gold”, now cele- 
brating its half-century rise from 
a mining camp to the metropolis 


Visit 


Prosperous 


SOUTH AFRICA! 


of South Africa. See the display 
ot the amazing advance of South 
Africa. 

Use this opportunity for conven- 
ient tours to all the high spots 
of interest—Victoria Falls; Dur- 
ban, the sunny seaside resort; 
Kruger Park, the world’s greatest 
game reserve; the Zimbabwe 
ruins; the tomb of Rhodes; pic- 
turesque natives and their primi- 
tive tribal customs. Enjoy the 
beauties of the Cape Province, 
the “Garden Route”, the surf 
sports on the silvery sands of 
Muizenberg, and the charming 
climate and hospitality of South 
Africa! 


DETAILED INFORMATION FROM ALL LEAD- 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Loading Wool at the Busy 
Wharves of Durban 








TRAVEL AGENCIES 








and in that capacity would help the 
courts in handling reorganization 
proposals. 


show that 60°:, or $3,600,000,000, were 
in distress or default. 
Declaring that the houses which 

















tenvenient to business, shopping and 


districts. Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with 


The Netherland Cafe-Bar 
FOR LUNCHEON. COCKTAILS, 
DINNER. AFTER- THEATRE SUPPER 
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THE 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th ° 











MANHATTAN ON-THE-PARK 


Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND , ,, perfectly 
situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue... 
theatre 


ing pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 


SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


NEW YORK 


serv- 
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Now available 
in pamphlet form 


“THE WILL 





OF THE PEOPLE” 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


In response to numerous requests 
for additional copies of “The Will 
of the People” by David Lawrence, 


which appeared in The 


United 


States News recently, this article 
has been reprinted in pamphlet 





form. 
r----—- 
The United States News 
Copies of the 2203 M Street, N. W. 
pamphlet are 15c Washington, D. C. 
each; mailed to Send me...... copies of “The Will of the 
four friends for People.” Enclosed is $......... ee 


50c; to ten friends 
for $1. 


Name 
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(Note: Please put on a separate sheet the names and | 
addresses of the indivicuals to whom copies of 
“THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE” are to be mailed.) 





1.—Dispensation of reorganization 


However, the commission does not 





eign bondholders’ committees, the | 


























No eye has ever seen 
the thing that makes a 
Motor Car great 











OU CAN TELL, merely by looking at a car, 
pert it has style and beauty. You can ex- 
amine the upholstery—you can lift up the hood 
and look at the motor. 


But no eye has ever seen the thing that makes 
a car truly great! 


It isn’t workmanship alone, nor the materials 
that go into the manufacture of an automobile. 
It is neither beauty, nor safety, nor power. It is 
apart from all these things—yet vitally, insepa- 
rably, a part of them. 


It ts Unseen Value. 


You do not pay for it. You do not, as a rule, 
take it into consideration when you buy a car. 
Yet it is infinitely more important to you and to 
your family than the iron, glass, steel of which a 
car is made—the power, beauty and other visible, 
familiar qualities which everyone has a right to 
expect in the car of today. 


What is Unseen Value? 


The meaning of Unseen Value can be summed up 
in a single word—genius. The genius of scientists, 
inventors, engineers whose ideal is simply and 
clearly to make better cars. Upon them depends the 
character of the organization behind the car. Upon 
their efforts depends the Unseen Value of the car 
you buy. 

Fundamentally all cars are alike. 
They have wheels, axles, gears, motors, 
brakes. One car may be a coupe, an- 
other a sedan. One may have six cylin- 
ders and be painted blue, another may 
have eight cylinders and be painted 
green. It is only when you look beyond 
the assembling line and search for the 
impelling aims and ideals of the organi- 
zation, that you realize the Unseen 
Value of the car you are buying. 





The Exceptional Unseen Value 
of Chrysler-built Cars 


Those who drive Chrysler-built cars know well 
the meaning of Unseen Value. They know the 
pride and confidence that go with ownership of a 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler. For these 
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BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
- ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 

4. Has it floating power? 

5. Has it safety-steel body? 

6. Does it drive easily? 
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ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 
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Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 


TTS TER TE A TT TT I I CAS EL ST Ne SGA TIARAS EAC ORE ASS ER 
YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
LL SSS 


four famous cars possess Unseen Value to an excep- 
tional degree. It has always been the ideal of the 
Chrysler Corporation to improve cars in every 
possible way, and to keep improving them. Because 
of devotion to this ideal, because it has refused to 
be interested only in the ordinary manufacture 
and sale of cars, Chrysler Corporation has grown 
in a few brief years from a humble beginner to a 
vast industry providing a livelihood for almost 
half a million people. 

Today about erery fourth car sold is a Chrysler- 
huilt car. People have been quick to recognize the 
Unseen Value of the Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler—the Unseen Value of Dodge Trucks and 
other Chrysler products. Of all American motor 
manufacturers, Chrysler Corporation alone ex- 
ceeded in 1935 its rate of production for the boom 
year of 1929. 


Consider Unseen Value when you buy a car. 
Consider the exceptional Unseen Value of the 
famous cars and trucks built by Chrysler. 






DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 






Airtemp — Air Conditioning 
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]F Great Britain needs more 

destroyers than the London 
Treaty of 1930 generally per- 
mits, then there a special 
section of the pact which may 
be invoked. So is believed to 
be the gist of the official Amer- 
ican attitude. And thereby 
hangs a tale of how this view 
of Uncle Sam probably links 
up with a’ desire to free his 
own hands to do some excess 
building should the sea strength 
ratios of the powers start get- 
ting out of proportion. 


is 


It is possible that Washington’s 
reply to Britain’s recent “feeler” on 
maintaining destroyer tonnage over 
treaty limits (which reply may or 
may not be in London at the mo- 
ment) has been drawn with bigger 
things in mind than keeping the 
parties within the letter of the 1930 
London Naval Treaty. The United 
States needs a legal “out” to keep 
up with excess naval building else- 
where should the necessity arise. 

Although the exact content of 
the note is still a secret with the 
drafters, well qualified observers be- 
lieve it to contain a reminder to 
His Majesty’s Government that 
there is an “escalator clause” in 
the pact which is appropriate to be 
invoked should Britain feel it nec- 
essary to maintain greater tonnage 
in any category than has been spec- 
ified in the Treaty. 

While the State Department flat- 
ly refuses to interpret the effect on 
restrictions on the American Navy 
of invocation of this provision, 
semi-official circles concede there 
is a definite relationship. When 
one party invokes the “escalator 
clause,” they say that automatically 
frees the other parties to the ex- 
tent of allowing them to keep up 
proportionate building in any or all 
categories. 


x** * 
(THE “ESCALATOR CLAUSE” — 
The first part of the so-called 


“escalator clause” provides that if 
the “requirements of the national 
security of any High Contracting 
Party in respect of vessels of war 
limited by ... the present Treaty 
are in the opinion of that Party 
materially affected by new con- 
struction of any Power” other than 
those which have signed the pact, 
that High Contracting Party shall 
so notify the other parties and then 
be free to make an increase. 

Great Britain, alarmed by ten- 
sions of Europe, and the alleged 
building by non-signatories (nota- 
bly Italy) of 200 submarines since 
1930 does not wish to scrap any of 
its destroyers to keep within the 
limits of the Treaty which expires 
at the end of the year. As a con- 
Sequence, Britain will have some 
40,000 tons more of destroyers at 
that time than it has been allotted 
by the pact. Instead of invoking 
the “escalator clause”, the London 
Government had asked the United 
States and Japan to consent to its 
side-stepping of the destroyer pro- 
visions of the Treaty. It likewise 
wished to change its cruiser cate- 
gories. 

Unless some scrapping is done, 
Britain will be also overbuilt in cer- 
tain types of cruisers and Japan in 
submarines at the end of the treaty 
limitations. 

The latter part of the “escalator 
clause,” looked upon by many as the 
legal “escape” for the United States 
should either of the other parties 
resort to the first part, provides that 
in such event the other parties of 
the treaty “shall be entitled to make 
a proportionate increase in the cate- 
gory or categories specified; and the 
said other parties shall promptly 
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PENT I ilar 
CRAWFORD NOTCH 


within the shadow of 


MT. WASHINGTON 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Discriminating people 
return each Summer 
to the Crawford 
House at Crawford 
Notch, famous for its 
location, its clientele, 
its atmosphere and 
its service. Rates in- 
clude room and meals, 
as low as $5.00 a day; 
with bath one person 
as low as $7, two per- 


diagnosis of weekly 
and seasonal rates on 
request. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH- NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Britain's Proposal For Bigger Tonnage of Destroyers and America’s 


Policy—’Hands Off’ Nicaragua—Higher Tariffs For Germany 


advise with each other through dip- 
lomatic channels as to the situa- 
tions thus presented.” 

x** * 


EVOLT IN NICARAGUA.—In spite 
of the strong emphasis by the | 


present American Administration on 


its “good neighbor” policy, the revo- 


lution in Nicagagua during the week 
produced a kind of condition reflex 
in at least two Latin-American 
countries. Chile and Peru politely 
reminded Washington of its prom- 
ises to keep hands off domestic af- 
fairs in other republics of the Hemi- 
sphere. 

President Juan Sacasa, wan and 
nervous from a week of imprison- 
ment in his palace at Managua 
by the national guard under direc- 
tion of General Somoza which had 
the rest of Nicaragua under control, 
announced on June 5 that he would 
retire from office and turn his au- 
thority over to the war minister 
pending the setting up of a provi- 
sional government. 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
at Washington was busy reiterat- 
that it has had no intention, 
and will have no intention, of in- 
terfering. The outspokeness from 


Pennsylvania Avenue was prompted | 


by a memorandum to Central 
American countries by Chile, and 
finally presented to the State De- 
partment, protesting against a 
rumored request from President 


| Sacasa to the United States to in- 


tervene, and a reminder from Peru 


| to Washington that it was certain 








the United States would not step | 


into the Nicaraguan trouble. 


that this country still held to the 
policy laid down at the seventh 
Inter-American Conference at Mon- 
tevideo—that it would not “inter- 
vene directly or indirectly in the do- 
mestic concerns of any American 
Republic.” The United States would 
not exercise any influence on cur- 
rent Nicaraguan affairs unless in- 
vited to do so by both sides to the 
dispute, he said, and then only in 
cooperation with other countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. 
ee 2 


The United States on June 1 ex- 
tended diplomatic recognition to the 
new regime in Bolivia headed by 
Col. David Torro which was set up 
following a recent coup of Chaco 
veterans. The American action was 
duplicated at the same time by Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Uruguay. 

Ambassador Jefferson Caffery ar- 
rived in Washington on June 3 from 
Cuba for conversations with State 
Department officials. Although the 
envoy and Department circles de- 
cried any “significance” in the visit, 
there are rumors that some sort of 
change is pending in the American 
mission in Havana. ‘ 
Chile, on June 3 proposed “regional 
understandings” within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations 
among the Republics of the Amer- 
ican Continents as a means of co- 
ordinating the peace machinery of 
the world as a subject for the com- 
ing Pan American Conference at 
Buenos Aires. The Chilean Gov- 
ernment is opposed to a possible 


on June 4 invoked the section of the 
1930 Tariff Act which permits the 
imposition of “countervailing du- 
ties” to the extent of offsetting sub- 
sidies on imports coming into this 
country in competition with Amer- 
ican goods. 

Although the exact amounts have 
yet to be figured out, it is expected 
the duties will range from 22% per 
cent up to 56 per cent of invoice 
value. The articles involved are 
ten: cameras, China tableware, cot- 


| ton and rayon gloves, leather gloves, 
()THER PAN-AMERICAN NOTES.— | 





surgical instruments, calf and kid 
leather, glass tree ornaments, metal- 
covered paper, thumb tacks and 
toys, dolls and toy figures. 

Germany is now paying the gen- 
eral tariff rates. The President 
some time ago removed the Reich 
from the list of countries which 
might benefit as a result of the 
most-favored-nation clauses in the 
reciprocal trade agreements being 
entered into with other countries. 
This action wus based on alleged 
discrimination against the United 
States in the Reich’s exchange con- 
trol policies. 

x* * * 


LEAGUE TO CONSIDER ITALO- 

ETHIOPIAN PROBLEM. — The 
confused League of Nations is pre- 
paring to take up the ticklish prob- 
lem of Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia 
where it dropped it when General 
Badoglio rode victorious into Addis 
Ababa. President Benes of Czech- 
oslovakia has summoned the As- 
sembly to meet in Geneva on June 
30. The Council will probably meet 
a week earlier in order to prepare 
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tain the status quo are drifting 
through the Chancelleries. One fact 
that may foreshadow a_ possible 
modification of Britain’s former 
Stand for penalties is the coming 
back into the Cabinet at London as 
First Lord of the Admiralty of Sir 
Samuel Hoare, discredited when he, 
as Foreign Minister, and Premier 
Laval of France worked out a 
“peace plan” for Italy and Ethiopia. 
France’s foreign policy under its 
new Socialist leadership remains to 
be seen. One thing is certain. 
With domestic conditions as criti- 
cal as they are, the Third Repub- 
lic will hardly be in a position to 
foster a policy that would antag- 
onize Italy. (See article on page 7). 
As plans for the League session 
were announced, Benito Mussolini 
was busy carving Ethiopia into 
three separate parts to be added to 
Eritrea and Italian Somaliland so 
as to form an East African Roman 
Empire. 
e @ ©& 

‘THER WORLD NOTES. — J. W. 

Thomas, who resigned as Secre- 
tary of State for Colonies in the 
Baldwin Cabinet following an in- 
vestigation of a “leak” in budget 
information, was found guilty dur+ 
ing the week in a report of the spe- 
cial investigatory tribunal. 

Chancellor Schuschnigg of Aus- 
tria has gone to Italy to confer with 
Benito Mussolini. Reports have been 
circulated and denied that the 
Chancellor, with the aid of Il Duce, 
is planning a restoration of the 
Hapsburgs. 

The Cantonese, or South Chinese 
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ported that in all some 300,000 work- 
ers are out to add to the troubles 
of the leftist government. At the 
same time, a new complication has 
been injected into the picture. 
Rumors persist that arms are -being 
brought into the country to supply 
royalists who are making *ready for 
an attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment. In Belgium, as King Leopold 
summoned a Socialist to form a new 
Government at Nanking to join them. | Cabinet following the recent parlia- 
France was not the only nation | mentary elections, the important 
harried by strikes during the week. port of Antwerp was virtually tied up 
In Spain where unrest has been | by a strike of dock workers. 
rampant in recent months, it is re- P. A. FREDERICK. 


volume” and endangered interests 
of other nations were submitted to 
the State Department by the Inter- 
national Section of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 
Meanwhile, 200,000 South China 
troops were reported to be on the 
march northward. It is generally 
believed that by this method the 
Cantonese war lords plan to force 
Chiang Kai-Shek and his Central 
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ALWAYS AT 
A POPULAR 
PRICE 
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Ceylon is famous for Spices 
Brazil is famous for Coffee 


... but Turkey is 
famous for Tobacco 
... the aromatic 
Turkish tobacco that 
adds fragrance and 
flavor to Chesterfield 


Cigarettes. 

































It's the right quantity of this Turk- 
ish tobacco blended and cross- 
blended with the best home-grown 
tobaccos raised in this country that 
give Chesterfields their mildness 
and better taste—another reason 


why Chesterfields Satisfy. 


American League of i 5 : es 

Secretary Hull denied that any | Gourt of Pore as: a for the session. In all probability Government, on June 5 ordered the Secon arene ener eicrenenes : 
request for help for the Nicaraguans na . ‘ Haile Selassie himself will be pres- | mobilization of troops in Kwantung a YEARS 52100 PROOF. STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY. 
had come from any source. He re- it : ent at the important gathering. and Kwangsi Provinces to resist BOTTLED IN BOND UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISIO! 
affirmed strongly the Washington | "()*RADE PENALTY FOR GER- Reports that Great Britain and | Japanese inroads in Northern ©1936, A, Qverbal & Ke., loc) Broad Ford. Pe. i 
Government’s policy of non-inter- MANY.—The United States has France are considering the possibil- China. Charges that Japanese 
ference in the domestic affairs of struck at the German subsidized ity of lifting sanctions against ltaly smuggling of goods into North 
Latin American countries. He said export system. The Administration if the latter now consents to main- China had reached “tremendous 
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Democrats Prepare 
Convention ‘Show 


There was divided focus of Demo- 
cratic leaders’ attention last week. 
From the sidelines they prepared to 
view the Republicans’ convention at 
Cleveland,.and they were busy per- 
fecting arrangements for their own 
enthusiastic conclave at Philadelphia 
a fortnight later. 


N a relative “lull before the storm” in Democratic 
speech-making activities, President Roose- 
velt and the Marine Band tuned up for a swing 
around the circle in the Southwest. The President 
and the band are scheduled to appear in connec- 
tion with Arkansas and Texas centennials, at Little 
Rock and Dallas. 

Some observers interpreted the timing of this pil- 
grimage as a shrewd maneuver to offer Democratic 
publicity competition for the simultaneous Republi- 
can convention. The President, however, graciously 
waived his precedence in broadcasting privileges 
on the national radio chains, so that his speeches 
will offer competition with Republican oratory only 
in the newspaper reports. 


PHILADELPHIA PLEASURES 


Plenty of entertainment features, varying from 
scrapple breakfasts to scrappy boxing bouts, are in 
Store for Philadelphia convention visitors, as result 
of the planning of a live-wire entertainment com- 
mittee. 

Mayor S. Davis Wilson, though himself a Re- 
publican, will play official host, with a reception to 
visiting Governors the night before the convention, 
June 22. Also that night a fight card, with a heavy- 
weight wind-up, is to be staged. Tuesday morning 
Mayor Wilson will be host to visiting mayors, and 
women delegates will be guests at a scrapple break- 
fast, featuring that favored Quaker City comestible. 

Midget auto races at the municipal stadium will 
be Tuesday’s program. Thursday morning a Wil- 
liam Jennings Byran memorial breakfast is sched- 
uled, and that evening there will be a gala Mardi 
Gras celebration. A regatta and open-air concerts 
are among other features planned. 

The overshadowing event of the whole week is 
expected to be the personal appearance of the 
President to accept renomination, in notification 
ceremonies at Franklin Field, the athletic stadium 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


SWELLING CAMPAIGN FUND 


The notification program will be reproduced all 
over the country for benefit of those who can’t be 
present in Philadelphia—and also for benefit of the 
Democratic campaign fund. It’s planned to hire 
stadiums, baseball parks, halls and other assem- 
bling places in various cities and charge $1 admission 
for gatherings of Democrats who listen to the 
Franklin Field festivities by radio. Attendance of 
100,000 is anticipated at the main notification rally 
in Philadelphia; while tens of thousands of other 
persons—with their tens of thousands of campaign 
dollars—are expected at the auxiliary notification 
gatherings. 

They will be mustered in a nation-wide campaign 
chain of Roosevelt Nominators Clubs, and their 
names and the amounts they contribute will be 
enrolled on a Roosevelt Nominators’ roster presented 
to the President. 

One pre-convention formality last week was a 
pilgrimage to Philadelphia of 49 attractive young 
women, representing the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia. The 49 bore a gift copy of the con- 
vention handbook, which they presented to Mayor 
Wilson. 


MR. FARLEY IS CONFIDENT 


Chairman Farley’s main address of last week 
was broadcast from Springfield, Mass., on eve of 
the Bay State Democratic convention. He pre- 
dicted Mr. Roosevelt would be re-elected by a ma- 
jority “so impressive that nobody in this country 
can have any doubt as to the faith of our people 
in the sincerity and ability of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration to direct our affairs.” 

Things are “immeasurably better than they were,” 
he said—and would be better still except for crit- 
icism of the New Deal. Mr. Roosevelt’s foes, he as- 
serted, are engaging in a “constant effort to re- 
place the impulse of faith and hope, engendered 
by the revival of business activity, with the phil- 
osophy of fear. That is what has delayed complete 
recovery.” 

“We have laws that make it a crime to circulate 
reports that a bank is unsound,” he continued. 
“How much greater a crime is it to give currency 
to reports that a government is unsound.” 

The President has been made the victim of vari- 
ous “fabrications” and misimpressions, said the 
party campaign chief. For example, the criticism 
of “waste and extravagance.” The amount mis- 
épent under the New Deal is only “chicken feed” 
compared with commercial losses suffered under 
Republican administrations, he declared. And 
speaking of the deficit, the Democrats inherited 
“several billions of the adverse balance from the 
previous Administration, most of it incurred be- 
fore there was any nation-wide destitution to be 
taken care of.” 

However, he concluded, not much attention need 
be given New Deal critics, because what they are 
saying “is really of little importance. They are part 
of the campaign wildness of a party that is devoid 
of a legitimate issue, and must beat the bushes for 
a candidate, while it resorts to generalities and 
fables for arguments.” 

Massachusetts Democrats at their convention in- 
dorsed the Senatorial candidacy of Governor James 
M. Curley against the incumbent Senator Marcus 
A. Coolidge, (Dem.). 


POLITICS IN FLORIDA 


The number 14 loomed twice in Florida's Dem- 
ocratic primaries last week. Fourteen more dele- 
gates were added to the Roosevelt convention roll 
and with 14 candidates in the race for Governor, 
Judge W. Raleigh Petteway, of Tampa, a New Deal 
supporter, finished first, with B. F. Paty, New Deal 
critic, coming in fourth. A run-off primary June 
23 will be necessary. Gov. David Sholtz is not a 
candidate for another term. Instead he is seeking 
election'to succeed the late Senator Park Tram- 
mell. 

The Democratic 


National Committee last week 
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SIDELIGHTS OF THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND 


Floating Hotel—With hotels unable to * 
accommodate all of the delegates coming 
to the convention, a steamer has been 
pressed into service as a temporary hotel. 


To See And Hear—WPA funds aided in turning 
the Cleveland Public Auditorium into a conven- 
tion hall where Republicans will decide on their 


1936 presidential candidates. 


The Check-up—Chiefs of the Republican ar- 

rangements committee inspecting the progress 

of work on the convention site. Left to right: 
Otto Holsinger and Ralph E. Williams. 





announced that Miss Josephine Schain of Minne- 
sota and New York, chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Cause and Cure of War, will cam- 
paign for President Roosevelt, but that she will do 
so personally and not as a representative of the 
peace organization she heads. 

New technical staff additions were announced 
by the National Committee, in appointment of Sol 
A. Rosenblatt and James A. Sauter as chairman 
and vice chairman, respectively, of the Democratic 
motion picture and radio division. 


NO “COALITION” FOR THEM 


A flat refusal to be considered for second place 
by Republicans on a coalition ticket was made last 
week by Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. 

“My affiliation is with the Democratic party and 
will continue to be,” said Senator Byrd. 

Among other Democrats mentioned for coalition 
honors were former Governor Joseph B. Ely of 
Massachusetts and former War Secretary Newton 
D. Baker of Ohio. Governor Ely applauded the “es- 
sential idea.” Mr. Baker dismissed it with a smile. 





Non-partisan ‘Planks’ 


Peace Policies, Economy and an End to 
‘Spoils’ Urged by Groups of Voters 


ESIDES SUGGESTIONS from party leaders, bi- 

partisan and non-partisan groups are seeking 
to claim favorable attention of the platform com- 
mittees in both major party conventions. 

The National League of Women Voters for a fifth 
time is seeking to get both parties to adopt a plank 
pledging abolition of the spoils system and exten- 
sion of merit appointments throughout the public 
service. 

The National Economy League stated it would 
exert influence on both parties to have them put 
budget-balancing planks in their platforms, de- 
claring that “the stability of the national finances 
is the first requisite of the national welfare.” 

In the field of international relations the Na- 


+ 
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tional Council for Prevention of War wants the con- 
ventions to adopt principles of a peace program 
which has been approved by a conference of 34 na- 
tional and civic organizations. 

“We strongly condemn the alarming increase in 
military and naval expenditures which will exceed 
one billion dollars for the next fiscal year, for 
armed forces which cannot be justified except for 
use in future overseas wars,” says the national de- 
fense plank. Reciprocal trade agreements, currency 
Stabilization, strengthed neutrality legislation with 
embargoes on basic war materials, nationalization 
of the munitions industry and “watchful mainte- 
nance of the constitutional guarantees of freedom 
of speech, press and assembly” are demanded in 
the Council's program, 





Fusion Talk in the Air 


A Democrat on G. QO, P. Ticket? 
Townsend-Long-Sinclair Plans 


‘OALITION TALK was in the air last week. Some 

‘ Republicans were talking fusion with the Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats. 

A Townsend-Long coalition pushed nearer to ac- 
tuality. Dr. Townsend and the Rev. Gerald K. 
Smith, chief of the late Serilator Huey Long’s share- 
the-wealth campaign, announced they would join 
forces in a “Get rid of Roosevelt” movement. 

Dr. Townsend said elements invited to join in the 
movement would include “all other dissatisfied per- 
sons in this country excepting radicals, including 
EPIC supporters of Upton Sinclair, people who be- 
lieve in the Bible, believe in God, cheer when the 
Flag passes by, the Bible belt—solid Americans who 
are opposed to the soft-pate dictatorship in Wash- 
ington today.” 

The doctor is “chasing rainbows,” commented 
Representative John S. McGroarty, of California, his 
former ally and sponsor of Townsend pension bills 
in Congress. 











No Farmer-Labor Ticket 


Party to Concentrate On Congress; 
Dry Leader Accepts Nomination 


A FARMER-LABOR party presidental ticket this 
year apparently has been headed off. 

Gov. Floyd B. Olson, Farmer-Labor executive of 
Minnesota, last week persuaded a conference of 
radical and liberal elements in Chicago not to put 
a nominee in the field, lest the result be to defeat 
“our liberal President” and elect a “Fascist Repub- 
lican.” He counseled concentration on election of 
Farmer-Labor Congressmen. 

His advice, coming in the form of a message read 
to the convention, prevailed over opinion of others 
who wanted to hold another convention at Detroit 
later in the Summer to launch a third-party ticket. 

Promises of full support of the Communist Party 
came from Earl Browder, its general secretary. 

With a statement that the conference appar- 
ently would be “under the domination of Commu- 
nists,” Representative Thomas R. Amlie (Prog.), of 
Wisconsin, head of the American Commonwealth 
Federation, which has been pushing efforts for a 
third party, declined attendance or any association 
with the Chicago gathering. 

From the Socialist Party national affairs commit- 
tee last week went a telegram, signed by Norman 
Thomas, Socialist presidential nominee, demanding 
of Attorney General Homer Cummings an investi- 
gation of the share-croppers’ situation in Arkansas. 

Dr. D. Leigh Colvin, Presidential nominee of the 
Prohibition Party, accepted the nomination last 
week in a speech broadcast over an NBC network 
in which he criticized the attitude of both major 
parties on the liquor question. 

“So complete is the domination by the liquor 
power that in the last three years practically every 
vestige of Federal anti-liquor legislation has been 
wiped out and nearly all of that in the States,” he 
declared. “Since both old parties have gone drip- 
ping wet they have demonstrated themselves un- 
worthy of our support.” 





A Snail Hasler: inti monopoly ond Aedi- bureaucracy 





Basic points for a Party platform, 
designed to save the country from 
certain marked Administration poli- 
cies, are suggested in a letter to the 
New York Times from three out- 
standing Democrats, Newton D., 
Baker, Secretary of War in the Wil- 
son Administration; Lewis W. Doug- 
las, Director of the Budget in the 
early years of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, and Leo Wolman, former 
chairman, Automobile Labor Board, 
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leges and immunities must be extended 
to farmers, to wage-earners, and to 
other groups which press for subsidies 
and monopolistic control. 

We believe that this course, begun un- 
der the Republicans and continued un- 
der the Democrats, can lead only to the 
progressive impoverishment of the peo- 
ple and the destruction of their liberties. 


‘MONOPOLY IS FOSTERED’ 

The whole array of privileges is in 
the last analysis a system for restrict- 
ing the production of wealth in order 
to provide monopolistic benefits for 


NRA. The letter, dated June 2, favored groups. By means of exclusive 
follows in full text: tariffs, by means of devices for limiting 
production and raising prices, the 


T IS the conviction of the signers of 
this letter that the course of national 
policy followed by this Administration 
and by its Republican predecessors in 
the whole post-war period is profoundly 


amount of wealth to be distributed is 
reduced, monopoly is fostered, a pre- 
mium is put upon the less efficient use 
of the nation’s capital and its labor, a 
penalty is laid upon the free exchange 


reactionary, however much its sponsors oF 

may imagine it to be enlightened and = peeve gages ga we nie 

progressive; that it is jeopardizing the much particular interests may argue 
‘ that they have benefited by these 


highest interests of the American peo- 
ple; that it has marked a departure 
from the enduring principles of Ameri- 
can society. 

Because of this conviction we venture 
to state our views. We are members of 
the Democratic Party. We are not an 


privileges, the nation as a whole, we be- 

lieve, is injured and its people progres- 

sively impoverished. 

HOW BUREAUCRACY ENTERS 
Such powerful private monopolies, 

whether in business, agriculture, or la- 


organized political faction. We are not bor, can be restrained and regulated 

seeking to organize such a faction. only by an excessively powerful Gov- 
We believe that the time has come ernment. 

to challenge the policies which, under Evidence already at hand demon- 

the twelve years of Republican rule, strates, we believe, that in order to 


fostered the growth of private monop- 
olies and subsidized them by exclusive 
privileges of tariff protection. We chal- 
lenge those policies which under three 
years of Democratic rule aimed to 
check, balance and supplement these 
private monopolies by State-created mo- 
nopolies and to create new private 
monopolies based on more legal privi- 





have a Government strong enough to 
cope with the great privileged interests 
which it has fostered, it becomes neces- 
sary to delegate powers to a centralized 
bureaucracy—powers to legislate, to tax, 
and to spend—over which neither Con- 
gress nor the voters can exercise an ef- 
fective check. 


The record shows, too, we are con- 


leges and subsidies. vinced, that this enormous concentra- 

We see perfectly well why, if certain tion of power in the hands of ap- 
favored industrial interests are to enjoy pointed officials cannot be _ exercised 
privileges and immunities which enable | wisely, that it is beyond the capacities 


them to exercise monopolistic or quasi- 
monopolistic control in the markets for 
goods and for labor, then similar privi- 


of men to use that much power success- 
fully. Thus the development of these 
powerful private vested interests on the 





one hand, and the creation of vast Gov- 
ernmental power on the other, have led 
to the inflexible and arbitrary be- 
havior of bureaucracies which is bound 
to end in waste, confusion, the loss of 
personal liberty, and the decay of self- 
reliance. 


NEW ERA, NEW DEAL, AKIN 

We cannot subscribe to the view that 
the monopolistic tendencies, which had 
official sanction from 1920 to 1932, were 
conducive to prosperity, and we cannot 
subscribe to the view of those New 
Dealers who claim that their experi- 
ments in monopoly, restriction and cen- 
tralized political power are in the in- 
terests of an abundant life. 

We believe that the New Era and the 
New Deal are two streams from the 
same source. The one fostered private 
monopoly in the name of national pros- 
perity. The other has fostered State- 
controlled monopolies in the name of 
the national welfare. We believe that 
both are an aberration from the basic 
principles upon which this nation has 
grown great and has remained free. 


FOUR MAIN PRINCIPLES 


We believe, therefore, that any ac- 
ceptable political program should in- 
clude at least the following principles: 

1. The withdrawal, step by step. of 
the immunities and privileges on which 
monopolistic practices depend with a 
view to the regulation of the economic 
order, not by the fiat of Government, 
but by genuinely free bargains in an 
open market. 

2. The withdrawal from appointed of- 
ficials and the restoration to Congress 
of the power to make national laws gov- 
erning the rights and duties of indi- 
viduals; the withdrawal from the cen- 
tral Government and the return to the 
States and to local communities of re- 
sponsibility for the regulation and re- 
lief of individuals, the Federal Govern- 
ment intervening temporarily to assist 
the States only when there is excep- 
tional need. 

3. The restoration of responsible Gov- 
ernment finance in the nation and in 
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the States by reducing expenditures and 
by replacing taxes that are now largely 
indirect and invisible with taxes that 
are direct, visible and levied as gener- 
ally as possible in accordance with the 
capacity to pay. 

4. The application of the principle 
that all officials, the Government as a 
whole and private business are under 
and not above the law, and that the 
lawfulness of any act of Government or 
business may be tested by citizens af- 
fected by them before independent tri- 
bunals. 


REFORMS WOULD FOLLOW 

We regard these four principles not 
merely as basic but as indivisible. They 
do not exclude other principles aimed to 
protect human beings from exploitation 
either by private interests or by the Goy- 
ernment itself. 

We believe that delegation of author- 
ity, centralization of power and _ irre- 
sponsible spending should stop. 

We suggest to those who are disposed 
to agree with us that none of these 
things can in practice or as a matter 
of justice be stopped unless the privi- 
leges and subsidies, the exclusive tariff 
bounties and the tolerated monopolies 
conceded to private interests under the 
pressure of organized minorities are at 
the same time withdrawn. 

The evils of bureaucracy, centralization 
and extravagant expenditures are a4 
povular reaction to the evils of private 
privilege. They are defensive and com- 
plementary. They are fire used to fight 
fire, they are abuses of public power re- 
sulting from abuses of private power, 
and only those who are prepared to deal 
with the causes can hope ‘to deal with 
the consequences. 

We believe that these principles are 
no more than a reaffirmation of the 
tradition which comes down to us from 
the beginnings of the Republic and that 
in them are to be found the safeguards 
of our security and the guarantees of 
our freedom. 

(Signed) NEWTON D. BAKER, 
L. W. DOUGLAS, 
LEO WOLMAN. 





Republicans Ponder 
‘Coalition’ Ticket 


Keyed to keen anticipation, Repub- 
lican cohorts mobilized on Cleveland 
for their quadrennial convention, with 
Governor Landon of Kansas in pre- 
ferred position as the party’s probable 
nominee, though other contenders 
promise a battle all the way. 


JHO’LL occupy second place on the ticket? 
Answers to that more unsettled question in- 
clude Senators Vandenberg of Michigan and Dick- 
inson of Iowa, Representatives James W. Wadsworth 
of New York, Governor Nice of Maryland and 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, though Mr. Vandenberg 
said he would decline “such an assignment.” 

By various party leaders the plan for a coalition 
ticket with a Jeffersonian Democrat nominated for 
Vice President continued to be discussed. Men- 
tioned as possible Democratic recipients of Repub- 
lican fusion favor were Col. Henry Breckinridge 
of New York, former War Secretary Newton D, 
Baker of Ohio, former Budget Director Lewis Doug- 
las of Arizona, former Governors Al Smith of New 
York and Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, Sena- 
tors Byrd of Virginia and Tydings of Maryland, and 
former Senator James A. Reed of Missouri. 


MR. SNELL APPROVES 


“So far as I am concerned it would be perfectly 
agreeable to nominate a Democrat for Vice Presi- 
dent,” commented Representative Bertrand Snell 
of New York, who will be permanent chairman of 
the convention. “This is not merely a campaign 
between Republicans and Democrats. It is a cam- 
paign against the New Deal and for maintenance 
of American institutions.” 

John M. Hamilton, Landon campaign manager, 
was noncommittal on the proposal, but William Ale 
len White, Kansas Landon leader, expressed him- 
Self against it. “Nix on coalition,” said he. 

The Landon candidacy, growing in size and mo- 
mentum like the proverbial snowball rolling down 
hill, offered prospect of being approved on the first 
ballot. That at least was the confident claim of 
Landon managers. 

Major accretions to Landon strength last week 
included announcement of J. Henry Roraback, 
Connecticut leader, that his State would cast its 
19 votes for Landon. The 25 votes of Texas were 
promised by Col. R. B. Creager, Republican national 
committeeman from the Lone Star State. Then 
came the Indiana State convention and prospect 
of 24 or more Hoosier votes for the Kansan. Next 
was news that all but possibly about 14 of Penn- 
sylvania’s important block of 75 delegates would be 
Governor Landon’s on the first ballot. 


OPPOSITION BUSY 


Opposition elements continued their activity, 
however. Senator Borah’s forces, in personal 
charge of the Senator at Cleveland, threatened to 
put up the most intransigeant “block Landon” of- 
fensive. 

The Borah campaign spokesmen, who earlier in 
the pre-convention campaign were trying to rep- 
resent the Kansas Governor as a tool of Wall 
Street and reaction, shifted ground last week and 
charged that not many months ago Governor Lan- 
don was on too friendly terms with the Roosevelt 
New Deal. Mr. Hamilton countered with a denial 
that the Kansan was at heart a New Dealer. 

Col. Frank Knox’s forces were unwilling to ad- 
mit that he did not still have a chance to get the 
nomination. They claimed he would have half 
enough votes to nominate him on the first ballot. 

In Iowa's Republican primary last week, Senator 
L. J. Dickinson, conservative opponent of the New 
Deal, won renomination against a field of five op- 
ponents, including liberal former Senator Smith W. 
Brookhart. Iowa supporters began urging this in- 
dorsement as an additional prop for the Dickinson 
Presidential boom. 

An unusual feature of the Cleveland convention 
will be the speech of a former President. Herbert 
Hoover has accepted an invitation to address the 
gathering Wednesday. It is reported he will con- 
fine himself to discussion of the issues and the 
party platform without touching upon the mafter 
of candidacies. 

Abandonment of the plan for an open-air noti- 
fication ceremony following the convention was an- 
nounced last week by Chairman Henry P. Fletcher 
of the Republican National Committee. It was ex- 
plained that aspirants for the nomination had ex- 
pressed preference for the traditional procedure of 
formal notification several weeks later. 


CHEERING FINANCIAL NEWS 


Chairman Fletcher offered a cheering financial 
outlook for the campaign. The party deficit of 
$206,000 inherited from his predecessor has been 
wiped out and there is a balance of $180,000 on 
hand in the war chest, he reported. 

While Republican leaders packed their grips and 
headed toward Cleveland last week, the party’s pub- 
licity department continued to grind out nearly its 
normal volume of campaign literature attacking 
the New Deal from various angles. One of last 
week’s Republican National Committee leaflets dis- 
cussing relief says “we have the unpleasant spec- 
tacle of a President of the United States playing 
politics with the money of the poor, feathering his 
political nest with the funds entrusted to him for 
the relief of human misery.” Another leaflet, ap- 
pealing especially to women voters, blames in- 
creased living costs on the Roosevelt “planned 
scarcity.” 

Young Republican, national magazine of the 
youth element in the party, comes to its readers 
this month especially featuring the subject of 
platform-making, with a symposium by several 
Republican leaders on what principles they think 
the party should espouse this year. Along with 
other articles, the magazine presents reviews of 
Young Republican activities in the various States. 

New Jersey Republicans in a State convention at 
Trenton last week adopted a “harmony platform” 
designed to furnish a common ground for rival fac- 
tions, split mainly on the issue of taxation. 

South Dakota Republicans at their State con- 
vention drafted a farm plank embodying tariff 
protection for the farmer, with a two-price system, 
domestic and export. 
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WOMEN OF 48 STATES: AN EXCHANGE OF VIEWS 


i a4 of Rural Clubs Gather in _— 


Minimum Wage Law for Women, a 
similar statute in seven other States 
is in jeopardy. The statutes so af- 


Your Information 


EVERY State of the Union 
contributed liberally in per- 


sonnel to an unusual conference 
held in Washington during the 
week. More than 7,000 women 
from the farms of the nation 
with representatives of 22 for- 
eign countries gathered in the 
National Capital for the Third 
Triennial Conference of the As- 
sociated Country Women of the 
World, June 1 to 6. 


These representatives of the 70 
per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, whose living is more or less 
directly associated with the soil, 
see at least two main purposes in 
their international bonds. Through 
meeting with countrywomen of 
their own and other nations they 
see in mutual exchange of infor- 
mation opportunities for making 
farm homes model housekeeping 
and home units. At the same time, 
they are trying to spread interna- 
tional good will. Incidentally, the 
Conference refuses to pass peace 
resolutions or affiliate itself with 
peace propaganda organizations, 


preferring to promote good will ! 


through active friendship. 

A high-light of the program 
they have agreed on for the next 
three years relates to the use of 
natural resources in and around 
the farm home. 


THE AMERICAN MEMBERS 

Each affiliated organization ap- 
pointed five official delegates to at- 
tend the conference. In the United 
States these organizations are: 
Women's National Farm and Gar- 
den Association, National Master 
Farm Homemakers’ Guild, Associ- 
ated Women of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, New England 
Farm and Garden Association, New 
York Federation of Home Bureaus, 
Illinois Home Bureau Federation, 
West Virginia Farm Women’s Bu- 
reau, North Carolina Federation of 
Home Demonstration Clubs, South 
Carolina Council of Farm Women, 
Virginia Federation of Home De- 
monstration Clubs, Missouri Home 
Economics Extension Clubs, Ken- 
tucky Federation of Homemakers, 
Kansas Home Demonstration Clubs, 
Country Gentlewomen’s League. 

Uncounted and unknown are the 
numerous “bake sales,” —. 
“cavalcades,” 
= like held during the | dast enn 


“entertainments,” and | 


tional Conference in National Capital 


years in communities throughout 
the country that money might be 
had to send delegates to this inter- 
national conference. 

Then, several months ago, Miss 
Grace E. Frysinger, of the United 
States Department of Argiculture, 
and general chairman of the Con- 
ference for the United States, let it 
be known that any rural woman 
who had a special interest in the 
conference, whether a member of 
the affiliated organizations or not, 
might attend on the payment of one 
dollar registration fee. The result 
was an influx of rural women to 
Washington, exceeding even the 
most optimistic expectations. 


FEATURES OF CONFERENCE 

The program consisted of discus- 
sions of such subjects as art in 
rural life, drama, education for 
country life, folk dancing and folk 
singing, handicrafts, health services 
in rural areas, library services in 
rural areas, motion pictures, music, 
organizations for rural young peo- 
ple, radio, study of local history, the 
country woman and the economic 
problem, the country woman’s use 
of rural resources, electricity in 
rural life, marketing of home 
products, town people in the coun- 
try as workers, residents, holiday 
makers, and rural unemployment 
and readjustment. 

Among interesting features of the 
program was the debut of an in- 
ternational cook-book which con- 
tains favorite recipes of the house- 
wives of 30 lands from Ceylonese 
pancakes to California tamale pie. 

Reports were made to the Con- 
ference by many of the foreign or- 
ganizations represented, and four 
of the American groups. The latter 
were briefly as follows: 


FARM BUREAU WOMEN 
Associated Women of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. This 
is an affiliate organization of the 
American Farm Bureau, and since 
its establishment in late 1934 has 
attained a membership of 319,016 
in 29 States. The purpose of the 
| organization is “to help accent the 
fundamental importance of organ- 
ized efforts to bring about better 
educational, social and } epiritual op- 


‘Nine aaiiaea na the Blind | 


"Talking Books’ Brought Within Reach of the Needy by Government | | 


Aid 





#¢ \[AGIC READERS” for the 

needy blind, one of the 
less spotlighted projects of the 
WPA, is bringing a new hope to 
thousands deprived of sight and 
unable to master the intricate 
system upon which the Braille 
formula is composed. 


The “magic readers” or Talking 
Book machines as they are more 
familiarly known, are being made 
accessible to those blind persons who 
cannot afford a machine of their 
own, whether they live in thickly 
populated cities or in rural areas. 

The talking book machines are 
being made under the supervision of 
the American Foundation for the 
Blind, the Library of Congress acting 
as sponsor, with funds furnished by 
President Roosevelt from the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935. 

These machines which are electri- 
cally operated and which may also 
be adjusted to play an ordinary 
phonograph record or be con- 
verted to a radio, are the property of 
the Library of Congress but are 
being loaned through libraries which 
act as local or regional centers. 

The records adapted for use in 
these machines are lent free of 


charge by the Library of Congress | 


through its distributing libraries lo- 
cated in various cities. 


TITLES NOW READY 


Two thousand of the Talking Book 
machines have already been com- 
pleted and given nation-wide free 
distribution, The entire output will 
be prorated to the States in pro- 
portion to the population, which, 
with a new allocation of $40,000, 
will enable distribution of about two 
machines to every 25,000 of the gen- 
eral population. Information as- 
sembled by the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind reveals that one 
out of every 1,000 persons in the 


United States is blind, or a total of | 


125,000 blind persons. 

Congress appropriates $75,000 an- 
nually for making records for the 
blind. Within the past two years 
175,000 records comprising 165 titles 
ranging from a complete reading of 


the Old Testament to the latest | 
fiction have been completed. The | 


average full length novel may be 
recorded on both sides of fifteen 
records. 


Although the majority of the 


| | Talking Book machines are electri- 
| cally operated, officials say that 
1,000 spring-driven motor machines 
will be manufactured which may be 
used by blind persons who live where 
there is no electricity. 

Throughout the country commis- 
Sions have been set up by cooperat- 
ing State agencies to determine the 
needs for the machines. The Li- 
brary then sets a quota and the 
State agencies complete the process 
by actually distributing the ma- 
chines to the blind persons in need. 
The names of State agencies may 
be secured from the Library of 
Congress. 


LIBRARY DISTRIBUTION 

In the case of the records, there 
are 28 libraries which act as dis- 
tribution centers for the Library of 
Congress. Federal officials desire 
that those blind persons desiring 
talking book records contact the li- 
brary nearest their home. These 
Talking Books may be obtained 
through the following distributing 
libraries: 

Albany—New York State Library. 

Atlanta—Georgia Library Com- 
mission. 

Austin—Texas State Library. 

Chicago—Public Library. 

Cincinnati—Public Library. 

Cleveland—Public Library. 

Denver—Public Library. 

Detroit—Wayne County Library. 

Faribault—Minnesota School for 
the Blind. 

Honolulu—Library of Hawaii. 

Indianapolis—Indiana State Li- 
brary. 

Jacksonville, Ill—The Illinois Free 
Circulating Library for the Blind. 

Los Angeles—Braille Institute Li- 
brary. 

New Orleans—Public Library. 

New York—Public Library. 

Oklahoma City—Oklahoma Library 
Commissign. 

Omaha—Public Library. 

Philadelphia—Free Library. 

Pittsburgh—Carnegie Library. 

Portland, Oreg.—Library Associa- 
tion. 

Sacramento—California State Li- 
brary. 

Saginaw—Michigan State Library 
for the Blind. 

St. Louis—Public Library. 

Salt Lake City—Public Library. 

Seattle—Public Library. 

Washington, D. C.—Library of 
Congress; National Library for the 
Blind, Inc. 

Watertown, Mass.—Perkins Insti- 
tution Library. 














portunities for rural people; to 
Strengthen and support the ex- 
tension organizations associated 
with home demonstration work 
throughout the United States; to 
serve as a mean for the exchange 
of experience in this field of adult 
education relating to home and 
community life.” 


FARM HOMEMAKERS 

The National Guild of Master 
Farm Homemakers.—This move- 
ment was initiated in 1927 to focus 
attention on “standards of farm 
homemaking; to give publicity to 
the positive side of country living 
and to agriculture; to give recogni- 
tion to the profession of homemak- 
ing; to acknowledge the contribu- 
tion of the farm home to agricul- 
ture.” Recognition with the term 
“Master Farm Homemaker” is given 
to the farm woman nominated by 
her neighbors who fills out a work- 
Sheet regarding her home-making. 

New England Farm and Garden 
Association—This organization was 
founded in 1918 to maintain closer 
contact between New England wo- 
men on the farms and those in the 
cities. Its purposes are: to promote 
and encourage agriculture and 
horticulture in New England; to 
educate and maintain young women 
who are interested in such work at 
agricultural schools and colleges; 


; to help women so trained to secure 


positions in farm and garden work; 
to furnish all possible opportunities 
for the successful marketing of 
farm women’s products, and to 
bring producers and consumers to- 
gether. 

New York State Federation of 
Home Bureaus.—Couniry organiza- 


tions of this State group each year | 


engage in a variety of activities re- 
lating to the betterment of condi- 
tions in and around farm homes. 
x * * 
MINIMUM WAGE LAW 
‘ITH the Supreme Court’s in- 


validation of the New York | 


-Harvard Law 





fected include those in Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio and Rhode 
Island. 

These States have approved what 
has sometimes been referred to as 
a model law in an attempt to meet 
objections such as those which the 
Supreme Court had to the District 
of Columbia minimum wage law in 
1923. The model law was drafted 
by Prof. Felix Frankfurter of the 
School at the in- 
stance of the National Consumers’ 
League of New York. It attempted 
to place minimum wages for wo- 
men and minors at a point adjudged 
fairly and reasonably commensu- 
rate with services rendered. The 
law which the Supreme Court in- 
validated in 1923 called for a “liv- 
ing wage” as a minimum pay base. 

Although the high court ruled out 
the “living wage” principle thirteen 
years ago, six States still retain 
statutes drafted along that line. 
They are: California; Colorado, 
whose law has never been put into 
operation; Minnesota, whose law 
applies only to minors as a result 
of decisions of State courts; North 
Dakota, Oregon; Utah, whose law 
has never been put into operation, 
and Washington, whose law is on 
its way to the State Supreme Court. 

a | 


NEWS OF THE STATES 
THE House of Representatives of 

Louisiana on June 2 unanimously 
adopted a resolution appropriating 
$100,000 to meet the expenses of a 
six-man board of inquiry to ex- 
amine into the slaying of Senator 
Huey P. Long. 

New York City on June 3 adopted 
measures to extend the emergency 
taxes for the city’s pay-as-you-go 
relief program to July 1, 1937. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire are con- 
sidering an inter-State agreement 
for flood control measures for the 
Connecticut River. 

At the end of the fiscal year, 
June 20, Virginia's revenue will ex- 
ceed its outgo by $2,000,000. 
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AIDING FOOD SALES. “In a sense, the 
United States is eating and drinking its way 
back to prosperity,” says a dispatch to the 
New York Sun from its Washington Bureau. 
Quoting the chief of the retail trade section 


of the Department of Commerce, which has 








been making a study and analysis of retail 
trade in the United States, the article states: 
“Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment has 
stimulated the restaurant business to a point 
where they are in a position to look forward 
to reaching an all-time high in sales volume.” 
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MONEY CAN'T BUY 


find ! 


Wellspring of Buick’s brilliance on the road 
is this clean-lined, clean-lunged power- 
plant—the only oil-cushioned valve-in-head 
straight-eight on the market, and you'll 
never know what an edge that gives you till 
you drive one for awhile ! 


Steady is Buick’s going, and here’s the major 
‘cause of that—a husky underpinning that 
keeps this great car firm and stable and 
even-keeled on curve and turn. You'll prob- 
ably never see this stout foundation, but 
you'll thank us for giving it to Buick when 
you see how this car can take it! 


~EXCEPT INA 


EHIND Buick’s brilliant action, its phe- 
nomenal performance, its rise to spar- 
kling stardom, there must be reasons, solid, 
sensible causes—and they're not hard to 


they’re just as free from scoring, scratching, 
warping out of round. And that is Buick’s 
way—we build for brillid#Aice but brilliance 
of the kind that lasts. 


YOR 


so too is the solid steel “Turret Top.” More 
vital is the feel of this firm-rolling beauty — 
full-out or crawling it’s always “in your 
hand”—you sense it, and that sense of se- 
curity makes complete your deep enjoy- 
ment. 


For Buick’s “road sense” and stability, the 


reasons are many—this torque-tube drive 
is one that’s often overlooked. It takes an 
engineer to tell the whys of torque-tube, but 
you'll feel the wherefores in Buick’s free- 
dom from back-lash, from chassis shudder 
and such, No driving through the springs— 
Buick’s springs are there solely for com- 
fort! And every working part of the whole 
sturdy chassis is sealed against dust and dirt. 


And brakes—you've heard a lot about hy- 
draulics. But Buick-was not content merely 
to let liquid do the work of rods. We per- 
fected the whole braking mechanism—a 
toe-touch puts in action a steel hand that’s 
like velvet in its touch. It takes a trial to tell 
the story of Buick’s hydraulics, but that one 


And last, but far from least, there’s the hu- 
man side of the picture. Buick is a crafts- 
man’s car—honest American artisans like 
this have put the skill of years and the love 
of fine work into every dependable part. 
And there’s a point on which no other car 
at any price excels Buick—it has the touch 
that all good things must have, the touch of 
sensitive skill, schooled to produce the best! 


There's more of course that could be told, 
volumes more. Take the wheel, for instance, 
and test Buick’s feathery handling. Look at 
the space it gives you for luggage. Feast 
your eyes on style, approved style, inside 
and out. 


Last of all look at the price. Money can’t 
buy all these things except in a Buick—and 
in Buick you get them for as little as $765* 
and up, list price at Flint, Mich. 


trial tells plenty. 


And hidden away in that quiet-running 
great-powered engine are these very special 
pistons, Anolite pistons by Buick. They 


weigh no more than aluminum—they give 
flash getaway, sudden spirit at any speed. 
But they’re tough—they wear like iron—and 


[bucks the [3 


Or take the safety side of Buick—that’s a 
story in itself. Safety glass all around as 
standard equipment is tangible evidence; 
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Wage Law Decision 
As Viewed by Press 


ECISION of the United States Su- 
preme Court, in a 5-to-4 division, 
invalidating the New York State 
Minimum Wage Act for women and 
children is called “regrettable” by 79 
per cent of the commenting news- 
papers, while 21 per cent find some 
reason for abstaining from condem- 
nation. 


Much public interest centered in the ruling on 
the minimum wage law because of Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes’ dominant position in the minority 
and his statement that, while it is important 
to protect liberty of contract, “it is also neces- 
sary to prevent its abuse” was most impressive to 
those who believe protective laws are desirable. 

“The majority decision,” in the judgment of the 
New York Times (Dem.), “will leave the States at 
sea regarding just how they are to deal with the 
exploitation of women in industry.” 

The Times also argues as to the force of the rul- 
ing: 

“The decision was reached by a majority of only 
one, as with the four-to-three decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals against the act. That de- 
cision in turn was based on a five-to-three decision 
of the Supreme Court thirteen years ago holding a 
District of Columbia minimum wage law unconsti- 
tutional. In each case the law missed validation 
by the closest possible margin. 

“The New York law was carefully drawn and ad- 
mirably administered. Unlike the NRA, it was not 
rushed through hastily and put into effect emo- 
tionally, to the accompaniment of parades and 
noisy ‘crackdown’ threats. 


REAL “NO MAN’S LAND” 


“To cross State lines,” argues the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “and enforce what Mr. Justice Stone calls 
the court’s ‘personal economic predilections’ upon 
the States, whose sovereignty is elsewhere so pon- 
tifically extolled, is to accept a considerable risk. 

“Whatever one thinks of the reasonableness or 
adequacy of the social ends contemplated in laws 
fixing minimum wages for women, the Supreme 
Court is accepting a tremendous responsibility when 
it decrees that the nation may not adopt such legis- 
lation because it is the function of the States, but 
that the States may not adopt such laws because to 
do so would infringe the constitutional rights of 
freedom of contract.” 

“Since all powers not specifically delegated to the 
central government by the Constitution are re- 
served to the States’, declares the Akron Times- 
Press (Ind.), “it must follow that the State can en- 
act minimum wage laws.” 


MAY NOT BE FINAL WORD 


“The decision, adhering so literally to the find- 
ings of 13 years ago,” states the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.), “can hardly be regarded as the last 
word on this difficult question.” 

The Herald-Tribune makes the futher comment: 
“The decision concerns one of the most puzzling 
border lines that have come before the courts for 
definition in the last generation. The five-to-four 
vote was to be expected. In view of the diverse posi- 
tion which the court has taken with respect to these 


legislative efforts to regulate labor contracts, the, 


present majority opinion can hardly be regarded as 
decisive.” 

“A way ultimately will be found to permit indi- 
vidual States to cure an abuse,” avers the Boston 


Transcript (Rep.) while the Jersey City Journal 
(Ind.) suggests that the Constitution may be 
amended. 


The Newark Evening News (Ind.) maintains that 
“the rigid construction of the fundamentalist bloc 
as to the right of contract makes small appeal 
against the comprehensive statement of Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes.” 

Taking a favorable attitude toward the ruling, the 
Indianapolis Star (Rep.) comments: 

“The extent to which the justices differed and 
their reasons for disagreeing indicate how far the 
law comes from being an exact science. There was 
logic in the arguments of all, but the majority opin- 
ion must prevail under our system. So long as a 
majority says minimum wage statutes are uncon- 
Stitutional, that is the law of the land.” 


EQUALITY OF WOMEN 


“The judgment of the court,” says the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “is essentially a pro- 
nouncement of the equality of women in the eco- 
nomic as in the political field. Many women up- 
hold that position not only because of the principle 
involved, but because they believe special legislation 
for women hampers them in industrial competition. 

“Whether fixing of wages in general industry by 
public action is desirable is a moot question. There 
is an increasing pressure for legislation on condi- 
tions of labor. In certain industries vested with a 
public interest, or involving conditions especially 
hazardous to life or health, regulation has been pro- 
nounced constitutional. 

“The majority opinion concedes that legislation 
fixing hours and conditions of work may properly 
take into account physical differences between men 
and women. But it applies to both the general prin- 
ciple that freedom of contract should be the gen- 
eral rule and restraint the exception. 


WOMEN’S CONTRACT RIGHTS 


“No thoughtful person,” contends the Richmond 
News Leader (Dem.), “can be blind to the fact that 
women have the right of full, free contract. They 
have been exercising it in the last 20 years to an ex- 
tent and in a degree that has cost many men cm- 
ployment. It is a thousand times to be lamented 
that women cannot be protected by direct wage leg- 
islation in the sweated industries. 

“Representative government, always clumsy in its 
method and restricted in its scope, is difficult to ad- 
just to a new economic order. We must be patient 
in trying to meet new problems and we must strive 
as a nation to distinguish vital principles from 
ephemeral issues. 

“In this instance, when we ask, Shall women work 
cheaply? we dislike to answer. They must make 
the best bargain they can. In the long view, how- 
ever. we shall find that the preservation of free con- 
tract means more to the safety of the nation than 


; the regulation of wages can mean to the better- 


ment of a class.” 
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Cartoonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Excuse Our Dust! 





Billions for Relief 


From the Macon (‘Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.,): 
TPHE country has seldom seen a more unedifying 
spectacle than that of the United States Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 62 to 14, with 20 absentees, rush- 
ing through an appropriation of almost $2,500,- 
000.000, after amendments had been added so 
rapidly that the clerks of the Senate could not be 
sure just how much the total amount really 
measured. 

An item of 57 million for the reclamation of West- 
ern lands was as casually tossed into the grab-bag 
as if it had been chicken change. 

* * 
From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind.): 

YHIS bill provides .$1,425,000,000 for continuing 

the WPA, to be expended under Federal control. 
Senator Vandenberg raised the question of a di- 


rect appropriation by the Government, with the is something to 
States authorized to spend the money. Senator | 
Borah took issue with him, holding that the | 


agency providing the money ought to supervise its 





Editors Voice Alarm 
At the Nation's Debt 


ARGEST peace-time financing in 
nation’s history, flotation of more 
than two billion dollars in bonds, 
evokes a warning in many newspapers 
that the public debt is now reaching 
serious proportions, having passed the 
32 billion dollar mark. More than half 
the commenting editors are strong in 
condemnation of the spending that 
led to such borrowing. 


Prevailing judgment of the papers is that the 
growing debt of the country is made necessary by 
experiments that could have been avoided, with 
benefit to the nation. 

“Success of the June financing,” according to the 
Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “need not be mistaken 
for any sort of confirmation of the rightness or 
soundness of present fiscal policies. ... We know 
there is somewhere a limit to fhe Government's ca- 
pacity to borrow for spending purposes; the diffi- 
culty arises in attempting to locate the limit in 
amount or time.” 

The fact that the Increased debt of the country 
is “a crushing burden,” is pointed out by the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer (Rep.), and that paper advises 
that “every taxpayer should understand that for 
the doubling of the national debt the New Deal is 
largely to blame.” 

“Much of the new indebtedness,” according to 
the Providence Journal (Ind.), “is the direct result 
of stupid experiments and foolish public projects. 
The Administration’s penchant for making ridicul- 
ous expenditures still exists. 

“The persistence of this inexplicable Adminis- 
tration attitude concerning public finance is of 
deeper concern to conservative economists and 
financiers than the unparalleled public debt itself. 

“And certainly a Federal debt of $32,500,000,000 
disturb conservative minds, 
pecially when the Government is still under the 


es- 


absolute control of men to whom that tremendous 
sum apparently means very little indeed.” 
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Cartoonist Ray for the Kansas City Star 


At the New Deal Circus 





small investors in some instances is the belief of 
the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph (Ind.) 


DEEMS CREDIT SAFE 

“No doubt,” thinks the New York Times (Dem.), 
“there is a deep-seated faith in the ability of the 
Government to meet its obligations. Moreover, 
the Treasury has unquestionably given assurance 
to the investment market by the entirely ortho- 
dox manner in which it has financed the Govern- 
ment’s heavy expenditures and refunded its out- 
standing debt. 

“It has made no use, and on no occasion has 
shown even a remote inclination to make use, of 
the power given to the Administration by Congress, 
more than three years ago, to redeem outstanding 
debt by printing greenbacks for that purpose. 

“Nevertheless, with due consideration made for 
this, it would be a misreading of the present situa- 
tion not to recognize that one highly important 
factor in the Government's ability to market its 
securities for longs terms and at low rates of inter- 
est is the prevailing plethora of idle funds for in- 
vestment.” 


expenditure, 


It was an academic discussion. 


That the Government securities will be taken by 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers.. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Overhead in Relief 

Sir:—When the President made his ar- 
gument for the $1,500,000,000 new relief 
bill, he said the money was to be used for 
helping the destitute. He used the word 
destitute a number of times in his appeal. 
How much of the 4,800 million went to 
destitute? The destitute are the ones in 
the lowest brackets of the labor division. 
They are the ones who stood around for 
days trying to get on relief. They had to 
be passed on by an expensive staff of 
case workers. They were to receive at 
least $750 per year. After they got the 
O. K. of the case workers, they stood 
around for more days to get placed on 
the job. 

About the time they thought they were 
working regular, word came the project 
was shut down on account of shortage 
of money. Men had to be dropped. 
Some two-by-four straw boss picked out 
ones who were to get the ax. He was 
guided by his likes and dislikes, and paid 
no attention whatever to the recom- 
mendation of the case workers. An ex- 
pensive outfit pulling up the hill. A small 
calibre boss pulling down the hill undo- 
ing with a few pulls all that had been 
learned, at great expense, about the des- 
titute unes. Instead of getting the $750 
per year. few can be found who got half 
of it. 

So it can be easily ascertained that a 
very small per cent of relief money goes 
to the persoiis who actually need it. The 


money is wasted on rents, material 
‘never used) visionary schemes and 
projects, high salaries ‘(many of them 


more than the recipients ever earned) to 
non-reliei individuals, friends, kin-folks, 
and people with pulls; to stenographers, 
idle office help, bosses, foremen, in- 
spectors, diciators, overlords, supervisors, 
administrators etc., ete. 

These preferred “destitute” always be- 
gin long before the hungry of the lower 
brackets are assigned jobs. And when 
the money goes low and the manual 
labor destitute have to be cut off and gc 
aunugry, the preterred help remains on 
the job. ... They have their jobs, easy 
work, nobody to bother them. More pay 
tor what they do than they ever got be- 
fore, or will ever get again. ... 

There has been enough money wasted 
on relief to take care of the actual des- 
titute for a half century. And yet we 
dress up the same old wolf (greed and 
waste), with the skin of a destitute lamb, 
and make the taxpaying suckers think 
they are doing a noble work in sowing 
their money to the destitute. The “desti- 
tute” who wear purple and fine linen, 


+ 





fare sumptuously every day; ride in new, 
expensive automobiles; and yell for relief 
because they are the ones who get all the 
cream and most of the milk. 
Muskogee, Okla. S. S. SMITH. 
xe 
Aid for Jobless Aliens 
Sir:—Five million aliens are being sup- 
ported on relief while American tax- 
payers in our towns are losing their 
homes by mortgage foreclosure. Relief 
clients here are driving their own cars, 
are patrons of the movies, owning dogs 
from one to six, and dodging employ- 
ment. LELAND N. WOOD. 
Rome, N. Y. 
xk 


Jobs and Naturalization 

Sir:—The bill to allow jobs to Ameri- 
can citizens only seems to me a cruel and 
un-American measure. If we have too 
many foreigners in the country we should 
cut down on immigration, but certainly 
not make it difficult for those who are 
here to make a living. . . . It is not giv- 
ing us an intelligent electorate to refuse 
to send criminal aliens back to their 
countries, and constantly make it easier 
for people to become naturalized before 
they understand our language and our 
country’s needs. A self-supporting for- 
eign-born resident of our country, who 
delays taking part in our political life 
until he feels that he is a real American, 
will make the best citizen in the end. 
Melrose, Mass. BEATRICE ABBOTT. 

x* «re 


“A Good Ruler” 

Sir:—What I can’t see is why such an 
intelligent man as Mr. Lawrence is could 
believe Franklin D. Roosevelt would ever 
make a good ruler for this country. Of 
course he will be elected again, judging 
from what is happening in our neigh- 
borhood. Don't let anyone make you be- 
lieve that money isn’t being spent for 
votes. MARY E. POORE. 
Brazil, Ind. 

x * ek 
Favors a Capital Tax 

Sir:—The main cause of our: present 
financial depression is that money is be- 
ing drained from our whole country into 
a few large money centers in greater 
amounts than it is being returned; there- 
by causing a scarcity of money, which 
increases its value and automatically 
decreases the value of all other property. 
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in turn will require much labor, thereby 
giving the unemployed an opportunity 
to earn money which they will spend, 
thereby causing more circulation of cash; 
it will place the general tax situation 
where it will not be a burden to carry, 
and at the same time relieve the over and 
unjustly taxed citizens, and also go a 
long way toward balancing the national 
budget. WILLIAM CARLETON. 
Miami, Fla. 
2 2 @ 


Irked by Broken Promises 

Sir:—I note in the May 25 Yeas and 
Nays a Wisconsin correspondent says: 
“The fact that we cannot get anything 
but rank criticism, plainly _ political, 
serves only to arouse sympathy for a 
President who dares oppose the mighty 
forces arrayed against him”. 

The writer of the above paragraph 
seems unaware of the fact that those 
“mighty forces” are of the President’s 
own creation, composed largely of people 
who voted for him on the strength of his 
campaign promises, which were soon for- 
gotten or ignored. ... 

The Democratic campaign managers 
have been busy promulgating and fos- 
tering class hatred in order to divide and 
weaken all opposing forces, and appar- 
ently they have succeeded... . 

The United States News treats both 
sides fairly and impartially—something 
the Administration papers do not do. 
Fairhope, Ala. G. W. HERRING. 
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Wants to Draft a Democrat 

Sir:—The greatest misfortune that ever 
befell this country was the election of 
FDR—the country’s No. 1 Socialist. The 
most important issue before the country 
now is to get rid of him.. We did have a 
depression to recover from, whieh would 
take a few years. On top of that we 
now have to recover from Roosevelt, and 
that’s going to take generations. 

It is useless to nominate a Republican 
to oppose him. . The Republicans 
should nominate as their candidate the 
most prominent conservative Democrat 
in the country. M. S. SHELBURNE. 
Lowell, Mass. 

x & 


California Out of the Bag? 
Sir:—Your publicatior. is a wonder! I 

am a Democrat, but can’t stand Roose- 

velt, McAdoo, Farley, Tugwell, et al. Have 
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her son will some day grow into a man- 
hood that would be an honor to all the 
world. To my mind, it would be more 
in keeping with good law and the Chris- 
tian religion to call the unfortunates De- 
fective No. 1, etc., since society has taken 
from him his name and citizenship. ... 
It would be better if Mr. Hoover 
would teach nursing mothers and care- 
less fathers the advantages of normal 
breathing, normal feeding and normal 
thinking. . . . Take good care of your 
stomach and your stomach will take good 
care of you. No man can think straight 
with a crooked stomach. No man ever 
committed a crime or offended a friend 
while breathing normally. 
Denver, Colo. GEORGE B. FISHER. 
x~*rk 


A Young Man’s Dream 

Sir:—Why not have the “intrenched 
greeders” like Henry Ford, Sloan of Gen- 
eral Motors, etc., take over the manage- 
ment of Government and let the ambu- 
lance-chaser lawyers in Congress, to- 
gether with the Brain Trust magicians 
and the other snake oil peddlers and 
bubble blowers take over the manage- 
ment of those automobile plants? 

For 25 years we have had a progress- 
ively better car for less money. . . . These 
selfish intrenched greeders have done 
this dirty trick. In the same 25 years our 
grand liberalism of management of Gov- 
ernment has done the reverse. We now 
get a nice stream-lined oxcart, or on sec- 
ond thought, a wheelbarrow, at the price 
of a Cadillac. 

Now this is what we need in industry, 
and we should take New Idealism Gov- 
ernment into our auto plants, or should 
we? How nice it would be when we could 
jistribute the wealth by having these new 
magicians send liberal stock assessments 
to stockholders instead of dividends so 
they could give Farley a nice gang of 
dogglebooms ... 

Roosevelt told us young folks to start 
dreaming and when we wake up to hang 
onto the dreams. . . . Let’s have some 
more dreams from us young folks, now 
that we have been flattered and had our 


backs patted ... We can’t expect him to 

supply all the dreams—and nightmares. 

Mesa, Ariz. F. N. NORRIS. 
ee | @ 


Townsend Jitters Denied 
Sir: — I just heard an announcement 
over the radio that Congressman Jas- 


The cure is a 10 per cent Federal tax no fear, ag ssn ge support per Bell says the Townsend followers are 
on all cash owned in amounts over ee mae caname DONOVAN getting “jittery” since his investigation 
| Los Angeles, Calif. AN. started. Well, he is badly informed, as 


$1,000. This will achieve the following 
results: Cause a general circulation of 
cash; deflate the dollar, which in turn 
will automatically inflate the valu: of 
property and the price of labor; relieve 
the financial depression by causing na- 
tion-wide investment in property and 
business of all kinds, paying of debts, 
building and improving property, which 
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Crooked Stomachs, Crooked Morals 

Sir:—As our good friend, Edgar Hoover, 
thinks a more appropriate name for Pub- 
lic Enemy would be Public Rat, I am 
wondering if he has given any thought 
to the fact that one time a mother's 
great hope, love and aspiration is that 





we are more enthused than ever... 

The truth is we are increasing our 
membership and strength every day. And 
members of Congress know it only too 
well. And the dirty way they have taken 
to handle this so-called investigation 
proves it conclusively. .. . 

Denver, Colo. MRS. G. M. DOMIRE. 











Press Pins Its Faith 
On Low Price Theory 


(OMMENTING newspapers almost 

unanimously support the asser- 
tion of Alfred P. Sloan, president of 
General Motors, that lower prices 
brings greater production with more 
jobs at higher wages. For example, 
the automobile industry. Mr. Sloan’s 
statement was made in rebuttal of 
President Roosevelt’s declaration that 
lower prices depress wages. 


Most of the newspapers commenting on the state- 
ments of the General Motors executive to people 
on the Pacific Coast find in the automobile indus- 
try which Mr. Sloan represents, the answer to the 
problem of achieving prosperity. They are im- 
pressed by his statement: 

“The way to increase employment is to create 
more jobs by making existing goods and services 
constantly better—greater in value—lowering their 
cost, not by reducing wages but by greater effi- 
ciency, advanced technology, and better manage- 
ment.” 

“He sponsors a mate for prosperity, that of low- 
ered prices attained by greater efficiency of in- 
dustry,” declares the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
(Rep.) 


LOWER COSTS; MORE WORK 


“In the automobile industry,” says the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle (Rep.), “every reduction in manu- 
facturing costs, giving the purchaser more for less 
money, has expanded sales and given labor more 
work at better wages.” 

Quoting the _ industrialist’s contention that 
“stabilization mean an umbrella over the in- 
efficient,” the Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), con- 
cludes: “Mr. Sloan was not wasting his attack on 
the air. Under AAA, some of the former NRA codes 
and the Guffey Coal Act, recently held invalid by 
the Supreme Court, the Administration undertook 
exactly the kind of stabilization to which the Gen- 
eral Motors president referred.” 

“A large majority of those who have awakened 
to the problem,” in the judgment of the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune (Ind.), “realize that a regimented 
system would lead this country in exactly the op- 
posite direction from that in which we want to 
go.” 

The Post-Tribune believes that the “nation needs 
dozens of Sloans, leaders in industry, who will 
spend their time telling the American people how 
their system works.” It is also convinced that “au- 
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Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 


Modern Tower of Babel 





tomobiles are getting better and cheaper continue 
ously because of mass production.” 


NO ‘ECONOMIC FAILURES’ 

“Mr. Sloan does not .accept the philosophy of 
economic failure,” states the Buffalo Evening News 
(Rep.). “He holds that a reduction in the cost of 
a manufactured article does not lower the wage 
scale. On the contrary, it puts more men to work 
because the lower the price of an industrial prod< 
uct, the greater the number of purchases, 

“This is the production theory on which the au« 
tomotive industry has been built; and it is the 
production theory which must prevail if the na- 
tion is to find its way back to an economic system 
in which all Americans shall work for themselves 
without under interference from the National Gov- 
ernment.” 

A new high level of the standard of living is 
seen by the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune (Ind.), “ if the 
people will sweep the New Deal obstacles from the 
path of human progress.” 

“It has been the continually expanding indus< 
try,” says the Port Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald 
(Ind), “which some people thing of only as com- 
petition and the capitalistic system, but which Mr. 
Sloan sees as ‘the best instrumentality for regulat- 
ing industry’s intricate relationships, which has 
made the world what it is today.” 





Quips in the News 


Beware the Plagarist 
Speaking of 1936 and the issues thereof, it is hoped 
Norman Thomas has been duly ‘mpressed with the 
wisdom of copyrighting his platform. — Grand 
Island (Neb.) Independent. 
1 7 * 
Even Indians May Kick 
It is suspected that the purpose of those repre- 
sentatives of twenty Indian tribes visiting the White 
House was to register a protest against the threat 
that the country is to be turned back to them in its 
present condition—Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Reg- 
ister. 
* * 
Close Search Indeed 
Speaking of congressional investigations, there is 
the Senate searching scrutiny of the revenue field, 
—Wichita (Kans.) Eagle. 
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LABOR: IN WAKE OF WAGE LAW INVALIDATION 


FORMALLY mild, the com- 

ment of organized labor’s of- 
ficial chieftain, William Green, 
on the Supreme Court's outlaw- 
ing of State minimum wage 
laws ran thus: 

“The decision can only be re- 
garded as another blow to labor 
and its friends throughout the 
entire country. 

“Labor will fight on. It can 
not and will not accept a defeat- 
ist attitude in its fight for the 
enactment of social justice leg- 
islation.” . 


What the decision did was to pre- 


vent the setting of minimum wages 


for women by New York and 16 
other States on the basis of fair 
value of services and a living wage. 
A previous attempt to set minimum 
pay for women had failed in 1923, 
that one being based on a living 
wage alone. The ground of inval- 
idation in both cases was that the 
laws interfered with the right of 
contract, or, to put it in legal lan- 
guage, denied of liberty of contract 
without due process of law. 
Following close on the Guffey Act 


+ 


+ 


Industrial Unions Win in Battle Over Or- 


ganizing Plans For Steel Industry 





decision, which ruled labor relations 
to be outside the jurisdiction of 
Congress, this ruling placed - wage 
regulation outside the jurisdiction 
of States also. The freedom-of-con- 
tract formula was seen by labor of- 
ficials as blocking all efforts of the 
people’s representatives to put a 
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floor to wages. 

A different view was taken by the 
National Women’s Party, on the 
ground that, had the law been up- 
held, it would have resulted in the 
discharge of large numbers of wo- 
men, since men could be found to 
work for a lower wage. This party 
favors an amendment to the Con- 
stitution wiping out all discrimina- 
tion on account of sex. 

Mary Dreier, however, vice presi- 


dent of the Women’s Trade Union | 
| LABOR PARTY MAY ARISE 


League, commented: “It is an unbe- 
lietably crushing blow to the exploit- 
ed women workers of the country.” 


DISCRIMINATION CHARGED 

Mr. Green’s comment concerns 
two points. First, by 
he accuses the Court of discriminat- 
ing against labor. Second, he re- 


fuses to accept the Court’s decision | 


as final. 

The first point is based on the 
declaration that the Court, 
refusing to permit modification of 
the freedom-of-contract principle in 


the interest of labor for wage-fix- | 


ing, nevertheless has permitted it in 
the interests of other groups. 
Attention is called to the fact 


that, despite this principle, States 


have been permitted to fix the price 
of milk, to fix insurance rates and to 
regulate the size of packages in 
which merchandise is sold. 

Although there have been deci- 
sions of the Court in labor’s favor, 
in permitting States to limit hours 
of labor for women and children 
and to enforce workmen's compen- 
sation laws, these were held to be 
overshadowed by the refusal to per- 
mit a lower limit to be put beneath 
wages. 


SEES NATIONAL ISSUE 

Mr. Green’s refusal to accept the 
verdict as final is to be interpreted 
in the light of organized labor’s de- 
clared stand in favor of a Consti- 
tutional amendment to allow Con- 
gress to legislate for the general 
welfare. 

It is not State power which the 


implication | 


walle Steel and Tin Workers half a mil- 





American Federation of Labor 
wishes to see extended, since the 
contention is that 48 States can not 
cope with problems national in their 
scope. The Federation wishes to 
end a situation which it regards as 
permitting in America “an empire 
for purposes of exploitation, but 
48 nations for purposes of regula- 
tion.” 

The wage law decision is declared 
to render even the regulatory power 


| of the “48 nations” impotent, leav- 


ing the “exploitation empire” su- 
preme. 
This is the issue as organized la- 


bor sees it taking shape. Some la- 


| bor officials interpreted the decision 


as serving notice to the movement 
that it must enter the political 
arena with its own party. 


This attitude is that of the in- 
surgent group of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor known as the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. 
organization as a 
to political 


mass 
condition 


It sees 
necessary 
power. 
This group recently offered the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 


lion dollars to aid it in organizing 
the steel workers on an industrial 
union basis, every employe being 
taken into one single union instead 
of being divided into many on the 
basis of crafts. The union voted to 
accept the offer, but no action has 
been taken. 


To the vigorous 


committee's 


leader, John L. Lewis, speed is of | 


the essence of the matter. He 
wrote to the steel union’s officers, 
asking an end of “the fluttering 
procrastination which is already 
responsible for the loss of several 
weeks.” 

The answer was an agreement be- 
tween the steel union and Mr. 
Lewis’s committee providing for a 
campaign to be directed by a group 
appointed by Mr. Lewis, two mem- 
bers at least being from the steel 
union, 


STEEL UNION’S ACTION 

There are two striking facts which 
should be noted in regard to this 
agreement. 

One is that it was not signed by 




















eae | The Service Representative | 
in the telephone business office greets a young 
couple who want to have a telephone installed. 


The Bell System serves the whole 
country, yet it remains close to the 
people. The people use it. Their sav- 
ings built it. “It belongs to Main 


Street.” 


The 270,000 employees of the 
Bell System live and work in your 
neighborhood and in similar neigh- 
borhoods in every section of the 
country. They are good neighbors. 
Thousands of times each day and 


night their activities bring friendly 
aid to those in need. 

To every one—to the newlyweds, 
to the man in the grand house on the 


hill or the little lady with the shawl 


ner of a friend. 


—the Bell System offers the same full 
measure of service. 

And seeks to do it always with 
courtesy and sympathetic 
understanding—in the man- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Michael Tighe, president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers. His influ- 
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charge of “dual unionism,” one of 
the most serious in the labor vocab- 
ulary. 

Mr. Lewis’s group, however, deny- 
ing the charge, goes forward in the 
knowlege that swelling membership 


in industrial unions will bring auto- 
matically the control of Federation 
policy which the group desires. 
The sole alternative would appear 
to be expulsion of the insurgent 
group, and this would mean two 





principal labor groups in America, 
with the new one having the probae 
ble advantage in numbers. That is 
a prospect which will give pause to 
responsible labor leadership. 

Joun W. TayYLor. 
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ence has heretofore been thrown to Vee YY 
the craft union forces. The agree- 
ment marks an overruling of that 
influence among steel workers. 

The other fact is that the agree- 
ment was signed on June 4, one day 
after the expiry of the “ultima- 
tum” sent by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. The “ulti- 
matum” asked for disbanding of the 
committee. The agreement marks 
the addition of the ninth union to 
the committee’s fold. The other 
unions defied the “ultimatum” or 
ignored it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Green reiterates 
the need for unity in the labor move- 
ment and inferentially brings the 
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built as finely as Cadillac 
knows how—and priced as low 
as the quality will permit, 
That is what makes La Salle 
so unique—for no car built to 
a price formula could pos- 
sibly compete with La Salle. 
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There are two ways to build a 
motor car. It can be built to 
sell at a certain price—and 
the quality brought within 
that predetermined range. Or, 
it can be built as finely as 
possible, letting the price fall 
where it may. La Salle is built 
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Air-Condition- 
ed Pullman cars. 
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ual chairs — read- 
ing lamps, tables, 
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The same complete luxurious service for much less 
money. You no longer need deny yourself the 
safety, comfort and convenience of travel by rail. 
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THUMP—and the crack of a gavel ushers in an- 
other convention with its excitement. 





Were the ghosts of the founding fath- 
ers who drew up our Constitution in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, to 
revisit the scenes of their labors this 
month, doubtless they would be 
amazed at the way the American peo- 
ple now choose their candidates for 
President. 


fPHE 55 men who framed the Constitution never 

imagined anything remotely resembling the 
tumultuous modern party conclaves. According to 
the Constitution, the electoral college was to meet 
and vote. and the two statesmen receiving the 
highest number of ballots would be President and 
Vice President, respectively. It was to be just as 
simple as that. 

But parties and factions soon developed. The 
principle of popular suffrage was broadened. There 
had to be some means of getting the names of can- 
didates before the people. 

For 40 years various methods were gropingly em- 
ployed before national conventions emerged as the 
accepted method. Congressional caucuses, resolu- 
tions by State legislatures, State conventions, popu- 
lar mass meetings were among nominating methods 
used in the four decades before the century of na- 
tional conventions began. 


OUSTING THE CAUCUS 

For one reason and another, these methods all 
were unsatisfactory, and in the case of the con- 
gressional caucus so susceptible to objection that 
George Clinton of New York protested against the 
means of his own nomination as Vice President in 
1808 to be Madison's running-mate. It remained 
for General Andrew Jackson and his cohorts to 
make such a ferocious onslaught on the caucus in 
1824 that no party or candidate dared ever again 
to employ this unpopular system. 

State nominating conventions appeared in 1824 
in protest against the caucus. The first one was 
held in New York. They rapidly developed in other 
States. 

The idea of a national party gathering was 
broached that same year by Democrats of Lancas- 
ter County, Pennsylvania. They adopted resolu- 
tions suggesting “a convention of delegates from 
all the States of the Union” as “the best and most 
unexceptionable method” of nominating Presi- 
dential candidates. 

They admitted, however, that the plan would be 
“entirely impracticable, from the immense extent 
of our country and from the great expense neces- 
Sarily incident to an attendance from the extreme 
parts of the United States.” 

The Pennsylvania Democrats of that time could 
not foresee the day when convention delegates would 
be drawn half way ’round the world from the Phil- 
ippine Islands, millions of dollars would be spent 
by delegates and visitors, and a national conven- 
tion would be considered such a good tourist at- 
traction that a Pennsylvania city would cheerfully 
subscribe $200,000 for the privilege of getting it to 
come to town. 


BALTIMORE’S EARLY FAME 


But the difficulties mentioned were very real 
when they arose in minds of the Lancastrian Demo- 
crats in 1824. The United States at the time had 
less than 20 miles of railroads, and travel over ill- 
made roads, by stage or on horseback, was arduous 
and slow. Weeks were required to accomplish a 
journey that now can be made in less than a day. 

But regardless of travel difficulties, national con- 
ventions were to arrive on the political scene only 
a few years after the Pennsylvania group had dis- 
missed the idea impracticable. To the Anti- 
Masonic party, which flourisned and withered al- 
most as swiftly as Jonah’s gourd. vine, belongs dis- 
tinction of holding the first national party conven- 
tion In American history. It met at Baltimore, in 
1831, with 112 delegates from 13 States, apportioned 
according to State membership in the two Houses 
of Congress. The convention issued an elaborate 
“address” to the people—the precursor of the mod- 
ern national party platform. William Wirt of 
Maryland and Amos Ellmaker of Pennsylvania were 
the Anti-Masonic nominees for President and Vice 
President. 

Within a few months the National Republicans— 
Soon to become the Whig party—were imitating the 
Anti-Masonic group. Baltimore in December, 1831, 
was likewise the scene of their first national con- 
vention. Baltimore, indeed, was destined to enjoy 
almost exclusive preference as a convention city 
for more than two decades, largely because of its 
convenient proximity to the national capital. 


WHEN CLAY WAS NAMED 


The first National Republican convention put 
Henry Clay into nomination by practically unani- 
mous vote of its 157 delegates, representing 17 
States. As the roll was called, each delegate rose 
in his place and stated his preference. All but one 
were for Clay. 

The convention’s “address to the people,” lam- 
basting President Jackson and all his works, rose 
to heights of hyperbole worthy of the platform- 
framers of later days. Among other things it de- 
nounced the dissolution of Jackson’s Cabinet, be- 
cause of the Peggy Eaton episode, as “having oc- 
curred under circumstances more discreditable than 
any of the kind to be met with in the annals of 
the civilized world.” 
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A CENTURY OF AMERICAN PARTY CONVENTIONS: 
DRAMA IN THE HISTORY OF PRESIDENT-MAKING 








They were circumstances, however, which were 
to go far to make Martin Van Buren President four 
years later and to shape important Democratic Na- 
tional practices that have persisted 
down to the present. Van Buren’s friendly chivalry 
towards Peggy Eaton, the tavern-keeper’s daughter 
who was socially snubbed by all the Cabinet ladies 
when she married Jackson's Secretary of War, won 
“Old Hickory’s” chivalrous heart and more warmly 
attached him to Van Buren, then his Secretary of 
State 

President Jackson, despite his declaration of 1828 
advocating a single term, was sure of being the 
Democrats’ candidate to succeed himself in 1832. 
But he was quick to see the merits of the new nom- 
inating procedure and determined to have a Demo- 
cratic National Convention summoned to ratify his 
choice of Van Buren to be his running mate. 


DEMOCRATS’ TWO-THIRD RULE 


Jackson especially desired to force his will upon 
the party in this matter, because the Senate had 
had the temerity to reject his nomination of Van 
Buren to be minister to England. The dish of crow 
he would serve those Senators would be Van Buren 
as their presiding officer for the next four years. 

To rub in the emphasis of his control, Jackson 
had the two-thirds rule adopted. It worked well ts 
give a show of solidarity in the backing of Van 
Buren’s vice presidential candidacy in that first na- 
tional convention year—but how cruelly it whacked 
him a boomerang blow 12 years later! 

The New York “Little Magician,” who duly suc- 
ceeded Jackson as President in 1836, was howled 
out of the White House by the “singing Whigs” in 
the uproarious log cabin and hard cider campaiga 
of 1840. His chances for a comeback in 1844 were 
good, however—at least until he alienated the South 
by being against the annexation of Texas. Van 
Buren had a substantial majority of the delegates 
at the outset of the 1844 Democratic National Con- 
vention. His friends tried to have the two-thirds 
rule waived. The Southern opposition refused. The 
result was that James K. Polk was put across as the 
first “dark horse” nominee in American history. 


WHEN FIRST “DARK HORSE” WON 


The two-thirds rule that Jackson had set up to 
be a stepping-stone for his favorite had proved a 
fatal stumbling-block. Van Buren came within 32 
votes of the necessary two-thirds to obtain the nom- 
ination. A letter from General Jackson was read 
to help produce the desired harmony of the fac- 
tions; but from his retreat at the Hermitage, where 
he was in the last year of his eventful life, “Old 
Hickory” must have contemplated with discomfi- 
ture the fact that again, as the Whigs had sung in 


convention 


their campaign four years previously, “Little Van” . 


was a “used-up man.” 

The two-thirds rule was firmly shackled about 
the neck of the Democratic party. Sporadic efforts 
to strike it off were made throughout the succeed- 
ing century but proved unavailing. Minorities have 
been loath to give it up, because they could use it so 
effectively to block the nomination of some leader 
coming to the convention as a majority favorite. 

It has meant a number of changes in the possible 
currents of our history. The rule helped wreck the 
Democratic party when neither the Northern nor 
Southern wings could command two-thirds of the 
votes in the crucial convention struggle of 1860 at 
Charleston. 

And but for the two-thirds rule, Champ Clark 
instead of Woodrow Wilson would have been the 
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Illinois “Little Giant” could not consistently stand 
in the way of the convention’s recorded majority 
choice. 

Four years later both Douglas and his party were 
more grievously victims of the rule, when after 57 
ballots without a nomination, the convention and 
the party split, and the way to the White House was 
made certain for Lincoln over a divided opposition. 


MAY CHANGE RULE THIS YEAR 


Now it appears that after having been an effec- 
tive club in the hands of minorities during a cen- 
tury of Democratic convention history, the rule is 
to be cast into limbo by this year’s convention, 
during the tradition-breaking regime of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The President has gone on 
record for discarding the rule as a trouble-making 
impediment, and Chairman James A. Farley and 
others have shaped their plans to carry out a ten- 
tative mandate, adopted by the Democratic conven- 
tion at Chicago four years ago, for elimination of 
the rule. Now, with Mr. Roosevelt’s renomina- 
tion looming as expression of the seemingly unani- 
mous will of the convention, is as good an occasion 
as the party has had in a long time to eliminate 
the rule. For it cannot be said this year that it is 
being discarded at behest of any mere majority 
faction which would have difficulty nominating its 
candidate if it needed to muster a two-thirds vote 
to do so. 

It was in the same national convention of 1844, 
in which a majority first used the two-thirds ruie 
to block Van Buren’s nomination, that original 
Democraic application. was made of the comple- 
mentary and compensatory unit rule. This, how- 
ever, was a device borrowed from the Whigs. It 
was another tool of expediency and availability, 
originally shaped to beat Henry Clay, the natural 
leader of his party. 

The 1839 Whig convention was held on a church 
in Harrisburg, Pa. Probably no house of worship 
ever has witnessed such wily maneuverings as were 
employed by Thurlow Weed and other Whig bosses 





party nominee in 1912, with all the varying results 
that might have meant in the World War and re- 
construction period. 


EFFECTS OF THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 


The first effort to get rid of the two-thirds rule 
was made in 1836—four years after its original adop- 
tion. A motion to abrogate it was actually passed, 
by a vote of 231 to 210. By overnight the conven- 
tion was persuaded to change its mind and next 
day reversed its decision. 

In 1840 another attempt to reject the rule was made 
and again defeated. In 1844, though a conven- 
tion majority favored Van Buren’s nomination, they 
didn’t want him badly enough to change the rule, 
the proposal to do so being beaten 148 to 118. Like- 
wise after long debate, when the issue next was 
raised in the 1852 convention, the rule was contin- 
ued, by a vote of 175 to 78. ™ 

In 1856, Senator Stephen A. Douglas had enough 
votes to block James Buchanan’s nomination, but 
as soon as Buchanan’s total rose to a majority, 
Douglas, who ws runner-up, withdrew in his fa- 
vor. As a personal foe to the two-thirds rule, the 
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THE REPUBLICANS IN THEIR WIGWAM AT CHICAGO, MAY, 1860 
A scene from the Republican Convention which nominated Abraham Lincoln as its candi- 
date, for the presidency of the United States. 


to head off “Harry of the West.” Clay had a good 
plurality of the total votes. Contagious eloquence 
and the play of mass enthusiasm might have put 
him over. But the opposition guarded against Clay 
contagion by “quarantining” the State delegations. 
The real work of the convention was done by the 
delegations meeting separately. By States they bal- 
loted and reported through committees, which as- 
sembled to compare results, repeating this process 
on successive ballots till a majority vote of the whole 
convention was obtained. 

Minority sentiment within the State delegations 
was stifled by adoption of a resolution providing 
“that the vote of a majority of each delegation 
shall be reported as the vote of that State; and 
each State represented here shall vote its full elec- 
toral vote by such delegation in the committee.” 

The unit rule was adopted on motion of Charles 
B. Penrose of Pennsylvania. Introduced by a Penn- 
sylvanian in the Whig convention of 1839, the unit 
principle made its last unsuccessful bid for Re- 
publican support in the convention of 1880 as part 
of the desperate strategy of another Pennsylvania 
leader, Senator Don Cameron, and the “Stalwart” 
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Republicans to nominate Grant for a third term. 

The rule had hardier survival in Democratic na- 
tional conventions, down to 1912, when it was al- 
tered to meet new exigencies of modern State pref- 
erential primary choices. At the Baltimore conven- 
tion that year a minority report from the rules 
committee recommended that delegates from Con- 
gressional districts, elected and instructed through 
preferential primaries, should not be bound by the 
mandate of State conventions instructing the entire 
State delegation to vote as a unit. 

Against abrogation, it was argued in the conven- 
tion that the unit rule was “true Jeffersonian doc- 
trine” and that if the rule were abolished there 
would be no excuse to continue the two-thirds rule, 
for the two were interrelated. The minority report 
modifying the unit rule was adopted, however, by 
a vote of 565!5 to 491's, and Woodrow Wilson’s 
chances of winning the nomination against Champ 
Clark were thereby improved. Had the convention 
consistently abrogated the two-thirds rule also at 
that time, however, the Missourian instead of the 
New Jersey Governor would have been the Democ- 
racy’s standard-bearer in that eventful year of fatal 
Republican divisions. 


HARD LUCK FOR CLAY 


Immediate effect of first use of the unit rule 
in the 1839 Whig convention was, as desired, to break 
up the strength of Clay who was then and there- 
after to commiserate himself as the outstanding 
convention martyr of the pre-Civil War era. 

“Always run by my friends when sure to be de- 
feated .betrayed for a nomination when, I or 
anyone, would be sure of an election ...I am the 
most unfortunate man in the history of parties.” 

Such was the melancholy plaint of the states- 
men who on another occasion made the mcre mem- 
orable declaration, “I would rather be right than be 
President.” 

It was his’ misfortune to be nominated by his 
party in 1844, when the Democratic dark horse, 
Polk, defeated him in the election, and to be refused 
the nomination in 1840 and 1848, when the Whig 
party had certain chances of victory at the polls. 
In both instances he was shoved aside for doughty 
old generals—Scott and Taylor—to whose military 
fame that masterly manipulator, Thurlow Weed, ap- 
plied his touchstone of availability. 

When Clay heard his hopes had been dashed by 
the 1839 convention which lifted “Old Tippecanoe” 
over his head out of provincial semi-obscurity, his 
exasperation boiled over. He paced the floor, stamped 
his feet, cried out that he had been betrayed by a 
“diabolical intrigue,” and declared some of his po- 
litical friends were not worth the powder and shot 
needed to exterminate them. 


WEBSTER’S DISAPPOINTMENTS 

Like Clay’s fate was that of Daniel Webster, who 
rightly felt his national distinction and his position 
in the Whig party entitled him to a presidential 
nomination. Yet in convention after coventionhe 
had to step aside for Clay and the procession of 
Whig generals. Webster dutifully campaigned for 
two of these martial figure-heads. But General 
Scott’s nomination in 1852 was too much for him 
and he ‘took a walk,” declaring his personal prefer- 
ence for Franklin Pierce, the Democratic nominee. 

The irony of fate in Webster’s case was that he 
could have been President had be been willing to 
bow his pride sufficiently to accept second place 
on the ticket in 1840 and 1848. Neither of the Whig 
Presidents, Harrison and Taylor, elected in those 
years, lived to serve out their terms. 

Early in convention history the national party 
gatherings took on much of the form and proce- 
dural style of the modern party conclaves, except, of 
course, that with the years, just as,the mammoth 
modern circus has developed from modest tent- 
show beginnings, present-day conventions are hip- 
podromed on a far vaster scale and draw far bigger 
crowds. 

The value of crowds in the galleries as well as 
delegates on the floor to influence convention 
choices was early realized. Seventy-two years be- 
fore yelling, booing galleryites brought convention 
procedure to a standstill in the Chicago convention 
of the two major parties in 1932, crowd clamor was 
effectively employed to influence the Chicago Re- 
publican convention that nominated Abraham Lin- 
coln in 1860. Both the Lincoln and Seward forces 
hired cheer-leaders to make the rafters of the spe- 
cially built wooden “Wigwam” ring. 

A prominent prize-fighter of the time was drafted 
to serve as the Seward impresario of hullabaloo. 
“Hundreds of persons stopped their ears in pain” 
when under this worthy’s direction the shouting for 
Seward was set up with an “infernal intensity” 
never equalled by Comanches, according to one 
famous political reporter’s account. 

The Lincoln managers hired two notably leather- 
lunged. Westerners to direct the vocal calisthenics 
of their crowd, and the fact that one of them was a 
Democrat was considered no bar to his professional 
qualifications as a welkin-shatterer. The tumultu- 
ous yelling and stamping of the Lincoln boomers 
eclipsed that of the Sewardites—partly because of 
the superior strategy of filling a majority of the 
10,000 seats in the Wigwam with Lincoln men while 
the Seward cohorts were out parading the streets 
behind their snappily uniformed New York brass 
band. 


CHOOSING THE CITY 


The idea of holding national conventions in cit- 
ies where the crowd and the local press would be 
favorable impressed campaign managers of an ear- 
lier day more than it does now, though to be sure, 
the geographic factor of convention location has 
always been considered of strategic importance— 
outweighed to some extent these days by the 
amount the convention city is willing to pour into 
the party campaign coffers as a means of reinforc- 
ing the urgency of municipal hospitality. 

Selection of Cincinnati for the 1876 Republican 
convention was largely dictated by friends of two 
of the leading aspirants of that year, Treasury 
Secretary Benjamin Bristow of Kentucky and Sena- 
tor Oliver P. Morton of Indiana. They thought the 
Queen City would be readily accessible for legions of 
loyal Blue Grass and Hoosier boomers. As it turned 
out, though, the selection of Cincinnati played into 
the hands of Governor Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio. 
It was his old home town, and friendly local news- 
papers influenced the delegates to swing to him as 







































HOLD IT—plead the news photographers as they 
focus on the names that make the convention 
headlines. 





a dark horse when it was found none of the out- 
standing contenders could capture the nomination. 

Just as selection of New York to be the Demo- 
cratic convention city in 1868 was a factor in nom- 
inating Governor Horatio Seymour of that State, 
who was chairman of the convention, so choice of 
New York again in 1924 doubtless bolstered the 
chances of Governor Al Smith—chances which, if 
they did not materialize in a nomination, at least, 
with the aid of his noisily zealous supporters from 
the “sidewalks of New York,” staved off the nomi- 
nation of former Treasury Secretary McAdoo in that 
hectic deadlock which by going through 103 ballots 
established a new American convention record, 
probably destined never to be broken, now that the 
two-thirds rule is to be abolished. 


EFFECT OF LOCAL CROWDS 


Just as the local setting and local cheering had 
much to do with the nomination of the Illinois 
rail-splitter by Republicans in 1860, holding the 
Democratic convention that year in a hot-bed of 
incipient secession at Charlesion, S. C., was fatal 
to aspirations of “Old Abe’s” Illinois rival, Stephen 
A. Douglas, whom Lincoln in the famous debate 
at Freeport had maneuvered into a position that 
lost the “Little Giant” his Southern Democratic 
following. Charleston had been chosen the con- 
vention city four years previously, when Douglas, 
before the slavery issue had come to its acute crisis, 
was popular in the South. 

As southern sentiment perceptibly turned against 
him, his northern supporters sought to have the 
convention taken away from Charleston. Letters 
poured in on the party National Committee im- 
portuning them to select some other meeting place 
They went so far as to consider Baltimore instead, 
but finally decided the change would be inexpedien:s. 

In contrast with the conduct of most convention 
cities that eagerly welcome the party gatherings 
and their crowds, if only as distinct commercial 
assets, Charleston adopted a hostile attitude to- 
ward the event. Charleston newspapers sharply rz- 
flected the common feeling. Let the delegates come, 
hut not bring others with them, they said. There 
would be no hospitality given camp-followers and 
plug-ugly bullies who sought to overawe the con- 
vention from the galleries. 

When it was found the event had attracted only 
about 1,500 outsiders, there was satisfaction among 
the Charlestonians and newspaper laudation of the 
civic spirit of the hotel-keepers, who were credited 
with stemming the invasion by steep boosts in their 
charges for board and lodging. 

No fraternal feelings were wasted on the north- 
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*‘MIKES’—Convention voices go in here and come 
out of millions of loudspeakers. 





ern Democrats who had ventured into this chilly 
environment. When they tried to put spirit into 
the preliminaries with evening parades led by 
bands, they were strictly forbidden to do so, on the 
excuse that the sound of drums might be mistaken 
for the dread alarm signal of a slave uprising. 

The appearance and conduct of some of the West- 
ern and Northern delegates, especially the Tam- 
many men, did not please the Charleston aristo- 
crats; and some of the Northerners, for their part, 
were not pleased by their first direct contacts with 
Slavery. 

So in this convention where, as the Charleston 
Mercury put it, “there should be confidence and 
harmony it is plain that men feel as if they were 
going into a battle.” 

And into battle, indeed, they were going. As a 
microcosm of the “irrepressible conflict,” the 
Charleston convention portended temporary disrup- 
tion not only of a historic party but of the Union 
which so soon, as result of this fateful political cam- 
paign, was to be torn asunder in four years of Civil 
War. 

The general march of convention cities has been 
westward. Until 1860, no national convention ever 
had been held west of Philadelphia. All but five 
national party gatherings up to that time had met 
in Baltimore. But in the 20th century, counting 
this year, only six major party conventions have 
been held East of Chicago. During the 104 years 
of major conventions including 1936, Chicago has 
had 17, Baltimore i6, St. Louis, six, Philadelphia 
five, Cincinnati four, New York, Cleveland and 
Kansas City two each, and six other cities have had 
one convention apiece. 
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You Know 











That — 


FEDERAL employment during 

April rose to a new peace-time 
high, with a gain of 4,383 in the 
number of employes. For the 
month there, were 810,418 em- 
ployes in the Executive Branch of 
the Federal Government, or 107,- 
000 less than at the close of the 
World War. 

xk * 


‘HERE were only one-tenth as 
many fatal air accidents last 
year in proportion to the number 
of miles traveled as in 1928, ac- 
cording to the records of the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce. 
xk * 
PLANS for construction of 
the Pacific Coast Trail, to pro- 
vide a route for horse-back riding 
and hiking extending 2,300 miles 
over high mountain areas from 
Canada to Mexico, call for its 
completion this year by CCC 
workers. 
xk * 
FOR the first time since it was 
begun several decades ago, 
there may be no decennial census 
of religious bodies. Scheduled 
time for the census is this year, 
but thus far Congress has denied 
the Census Bureau’s request for 
money to make the survey. 
xe 
TNITIAL steps in the develop- 
ment of Mammoth Cave and the 
surrounding area as a national 
park were taken during the past 
week with the deeding of a sub- 
stantial area to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Kentucky Na- 
tional Park Commission. 
, = 2 
NATIONAL bank robberies 
have declined from 16 per 
month to less than 5 per month 
during the two years it has been 
a Federal offense to rob a na- 
tional or Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Justice Department reports. 
xk 


NEW home loans by Federal 
~" Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions totaled $16,521,242 during 
April or a larger amount than for 
any month since the associations 
were authorized in 1933. 
x * 
(COLLEGE graduates this year 
have from 20 per cent to 100 
per cent better chances for em- 
ployment than had last year’s 
graduates, according to a special 
survey by the Northwestern Na- 
ticnal Life Insurance Company. 
x * * 
AVERAGE of prices for farm 
products has more than 
doubled since the all-time low of 
February, 1933, and the annual 
gross farm income has increased 
nearly three billion dollars since 
1932. 
MAY rains, reports the Weather 
Bureau, ended the drought 
which has existed this Spring in 
most of the central and southern 
plains areas, but drought condi- 
tions persist in the Southeast. 
x ke 


RURAL Electrification Admin- 
istration has allotted or ear- 
marked $13,435,912 for 92 projects 
in 29 States. The projects provide 
for the building of more than 11,- 
000 miles of lines, which will bring 
electricity to 45,000 new farm cus- 
tomers. 
x * * 
PUBLIC school construction ac- 
tivities of the Federal Govern- 
ment since the start of the emer- 
gency public works program have 
provided school facilities for 1,- 
217,000 students. 
x wk 
FEDERAL loans totaling $300,- 
000,000, made to States, coun- 
ties and cities during the Hoover 
administration for relief purposes, 
have been canceled by a provision 
of the Hayden-Cartwright High- 
way Act which became a law June 
18, 1934, That is the ruling of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace, 
made in reply to an inquiry of 
Representative Louis C. Rabaut 
(Dem.), of Grosse Pointe Park, 
Mich. 
ak * 
WORLD gold resources are ade- 
quate for restoration of the in- 
ternational gold standard when- 
ever such a step is found advan- 
tageous, according to the Brook- 
ings Institution. 
x * * 
AFTER June 27 the admission 
fee for savings, building and 
loan associations which desire to 
obtain shareholders’ and depos- 
itors’ insurance with the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration will be increased. 
xk * 
RAILROADS in this country 
will buy and consume more 
material and supplies this year 
than at any time since 1931, pre- 
dicts Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Railway 
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Power—TVA Decision a New Deal Victory 


Nine Men 


NE elderly men have doffed their 

black robes for the Summer, have 
quitted the quiet of their chambers 
for the quiet of Summer residences. 

Behind them they have left deci- 
sions of such import as to upset mam- 
moth governmental programs, cause 
new blueprints to be drafted for the 
legislative machinery. 

The term of the Supreme Court of 
the United States which has just 
come to a close has once more afforded 
the nation the spectacle of a gov- 
ernment of many powers checkmated 
by nine gentlement in black robes 
without the power to do anyting but 
say “constitutional,” ‘“unconstitu- 
tional.” 

And yet those two words have af- 
fected millions; have grounded or 
given the right of way to policies of 
vital importance; have defined and 
redefined the issues of dual sov- 
ereignty, where State powers end and 
where Federal powers begin; empha- 
sized the separation of legislative and 
executive powers. 


DEFEAT OF THE TRIPLE-A 

When in January the Court upset 
the Triple-A farm control program by 
a 6-3 decision, the billions of dollars 
going to farmers were short-circuited. 
Said the Court’s majority: Processing 
taxes were employed for the control 
of agriculture, not for revenue pur- 
poses. The benefit payments to farm- 
ers, being in effect a measure to regu- 
late production, were illegal. 

What to do with the billions of dol- 
lars impounded by the Government 
from processors? In another deci- 
sion the Court directed that the proc- 
essing taxes be returned. 

On the next major New Deal court 
decision—a victory for the Adminis- 
tration. By an 8-1 verdict the TVA’s 
right to sell power from Wilson dam 
was upheld; it has also the right to 
sell power produced from other dams 
constructed for war or navigation 
purposes. 


SEC RIGHTS DEFINED 

Next on the New Deal docket: The 
Securities Act of 1933. 

In a 6-3 decision the Court ruled 
not on the validity of the Act itself 
but on administrative procedure. 
Question was whether registration of 
securities issues could be withdrawn 
without consent of the SEC. Said 
the Court—Yes. 

Majority: “Refusal to permit with- 
drawal is unreasonable and arbitrary, 
resembling star chamber proceedings. 
Arbitrary power and the Constitution 
can not both exist.” , 

Minority: “By this ruling, the stat- 
ute and its sanctions become the sport 
of knaves. A commission without 
coercive power that can only inquire 
and report is likened [by the major- 
ity] with denunciatory fervor to the 
Star Chamber of the Stuarts. His- 


torians may find hyperbole in the 
Sanguinary simile.” 
Then to the fate of the “Little 


NRA” for the soft coal industry. The 
Court in a 5-1-3 decision doomed the 
Guffey Coal Act which endeavored to 
bring about a minimum price level 
and machinery for wage levels be- 
tween operators and employes. 

Stripped of compulsory labor pro- 
visions a new coal bill appears on 
Capitol Hill designed by its sponsors 
to merit Court approval. 

With the session drawing to an end 
the Court delivered another blow to 
the New Deal—invalidation of the 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act—a meas- 
ure making possible debt adjustments 
of political subdivisions of the States. 

Court's objection—invasion of 
State’s rights. 

Justice Cardozo for the minority: 
“If this action by Congress, to which 
the State also consents, is an affront 
to the dignity of the State, the State 
may well regard this dignity as a 
doubtful blessing.” 


THE COMPLETE SCORE 
A complete scoring of New Deal 
cases before the Court in this last 
term and the preceding one reveals 
the score to be 9 against the Govern- 
ment, 2 for the Government. 


FOR 
Court Vote 
5-4 


Hot Oil 
Railroad Pensions 
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Beene BOTROER on ccnceseccccce pewensd 9-0 
Securities Act of 1933............:. 6-3 
Mh <v0+ cited wh beste wulaesd 6-3 
Municipal Bankruptcy Act......... 5-4 
The scoring shows Chief Justice 


Hughes to have supported five New 
Deal laws and opposed six. Records 
of the other justices show: 
For Against 
Van Devanter 1 10 
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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


—and— does it show in your pay-check? 


“You've had your chance!” It was the 
General Manager speaking... 

“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who chould hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training. 

“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and I told you then to keep 
your eye on Merwin. 

“He’s had three raises since. He has more 
than doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar I pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We're mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 

“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you're 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We've got to 
watch our overhead, and you're one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 

“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 

“Jarvis, there’s no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
irains—because the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

* > > 

Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 

Over 880,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
twenty-eight years—and replied with a ring- 
ing “NO!” 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 


working out the actual problems of busi- 
ness—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 
fields in America. Their 
record of achievement, 
under the “LaSalle 
Problem Method,” is 
one of the most thrill- 


.ng chapters in . 
the romance of busi- 


ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 


through the application of this plan they had 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have done in any 
other wav, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned by 
GOtUNng. 

Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed— 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could see themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 











with always the 
goal ahead of in- 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 


Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
che past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it off” and the man who “puts it 
over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of business courage. Will you 
put it off? — or pué it over? Mail the cou- 
pon NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University 


of home-study training interests you most. 
BusinessManagement :Managerial,Sales Railway Station Management. DEPT. 6348-R 
and Departmental! Executive positions Modern Foremaaship. 
Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp Banking and Finance. 
troller, Certified Public Accountant, Cost 


Accountant, etc 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for all 
Positions in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
selling 
Law—LL. B. Degree. 
Commercial Law. 
Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Expert Bookkeeping. 
C.P.A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 





Modern B . 
Credit and Collection Correspondence. 
Business English. 

Stenography- 
the new up-to-date machine shorthand 


Tell us which of the following programs | 
| 


Cor dence 


Stenotypy: Training in 





-<=-=<== Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ----=<== 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 


I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 


Please send me your free book on the training indicated, and ag out- 
line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free. 


Seats Siabaianhts Peabalik tor nail Paper Salesman *s Training. Name. ...-.- 2 -ocennnnee seeenenece reser enenscccesesesoses soece 

tion as Railroad or Industrial Trafic Man Effective Speaking. | 

ager, Rate Expert, F hit Solicitor, etc. Acc . 

yt ay — ee a adnan engin Accounting | Present Position. .......--------0esenecececsoececs eeccecceccsse 
NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor | 

tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will { 

gladly advise you without obligating you. Address... .....-------- 2-2 0- ee ence ese n nen enn neeseceeeeceneene 





Quality Steel 


For Quality Products 


Uniform high quality is assured in all J & L steel 
products because of two important factors. First, 
every step in production, from iron ore to finished 
product, is under a single independent ownership, 
which means that quality is known and controlled 
from the mine right to the shipping platform. 
















LOOK TO J&L 
FOR ALL YOUR 
STEEL REQUIREMENTS 


Billets, Sheet Bars, Skelp 
Hot Rolled Bars, Plates, Shapes, Strip 
and Sheets 


Lightweight Channels 
Railroad Spikes and Tie Plates 
Bars for Concrete Reinforcement 
Assembled Road Bar Mats 
Jalcase Steel 
Steel Piling 
Fabricated Structural Work 
Seamless and Welded Tubular Products 
Wire Rods and Wire Products 
Tin Plate, Black Sheets and 
Manufacturing Ternes 





















Forging Steel 
Cold Finished Steel 
Junior Beams 











Coke By-Products 
Pig Iron 






Second, a rigid system of tests and inspections 
developed by the J &L technical staff provides 
close metallurgical control of every manufacturing 
process. This painstaking control is a guarantee 
of the high quality that steel users everywhere 
have come to expect from J & L steel products: 


ITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
ILDING 


mt Erie Meusten Les Angeles 
Tranciece Tule 


RLEANS WEW YORE (Leng Island Cor PIP TSSUROR 
jae Works Divison of Jones & Laughlin Steal Service, Ine. 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Pinebusgh, Pa, U. © A. and Torente, Ont. Conedg) 
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A LETTER FROM MR. WILLIAM GREEN 


Washington, June 4. 
Editor, N. Y. Sun, N. Y. C.: 

Dear Sir: The public has recently been 
confused by conflicting estimates of the 
number unemployed in the United States 
today. The Sun claims in its issue of May 
29. 1936, that only 3.393.000 workers are 
without jobs, while the American Federa- 
tion of Labor estimates 11,506,000 unem- 
ployed in April, 1936. It is important to 
show where the differences in these two 
estimates lie in order that we may have a 
true basis for policy making. The number 
of unemployed indicates National Security. 

The New York Sun omits a large number 
of those without work today. In the first 
place you attempt to estimate employment 
for only a little more than half of all work- 
ers in the United States, covering only 
manufacturing, mines, trade and transpor- 
lation; yet your estimate omits entirely the 
following occupations and industries: Agri- 
culture, professional service, domestic and 
personal service, public service, forestry 
and fishing. The number still unemployed 
in these industries in 1935, the year of The 
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June 4, 1936. 

Mr. William Green, 

American Federation of Labor, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

In your letter to the Editor, New York 
Sun, of current date, you state “The Sun 
claims in its issue of May 29, 1936, that only 
3.393.000 workers are without jobs.” 

The Sun makes no such claim, has never 
made any such claim. 

The Sun estimates, on the basis of re- 
turns covering thus far 7,000,000 of the 
workers employed in 1929 in mechanical 
and manufacturing industries, in mercan- 
tile trade, in mining, in transportation and 
in communications, that the unemployed 
among these 29,223,000 workers is today 
between 3.000.000 and 3,500,000, 

The Sun has said repeatedly and will 
¢oinue to say that its survey does not 
cover agriculture, the professional classes 
and domestic and personal service. 

The Sun challenges your statement that 
the “firms reporting to The Sun are not 
typical of American industry, since they are 
in general larger firms and include many 
concerns which have absorbed smaller firms 
during the depression.” 

Are the 1,196 cotton textile mills typical 
of the cotton textile industry? Does their 
report of a decrease of 30,000 in unem- 
ployment since 1929 in any way “show a 
false increase in employment’? 

Are the 1,529 steam railroads typical of 
the railroad industry? Does their report of 
676.000 jobless men since 1929 “show a 
false increase in employment”? 

Are the Bell Telephone, the Western 
Union Telegraph and the Postal Telegraph 
companies typical of the communications 
industry? Does the 145,000 decrease in 
employment in this field, as reported by 


The Sun, “show a false increase in employ- 
ment”? 

The first report of The Sun’s survey pub- 
lished on May 2 was made up of mostly all 
of the larger firms and grouped industries 
such as cotton textiles, railroads, &c. Since 
May 2 The Sun has published four more re- 
poris and will publish another report on 
June 6. These later reports have come from 
every State in the union and most of the 
2,000,000 workers listed in them are from 








Sun estimate, was 722.000. These unem- 


ployed are not included at all in The Sun 
figures, 

Secondly, in the industries covered by 
The Sun 3.305.000 are omitted. This is 
due to several factors in your method of 
estimating: 

(A) The Sun bases its conclusions on 
reports from firms employing 5,000,000 
workers and treats these reports as repre- 
sentative of 29.937,000 workers. The firms 
reporting to The Sun are not typical of 
American industry, since they are in gen- 
eral the larger firms and include many con- 
cerns which have absorbed smaller firms 
during the depression. They, therefore, 
show a false increase in employment. The 
United States Department of Labor and 
the I, C. C. give monthly reports on firms 
employing 7.300,000 persons and have 
taken the greatest care to secure records 
from firms representative of American in- 
dustry in general. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor bases its estimates on these 
and other Government figures, 

Comparing the records of the firms re- 
porting to The Sun with those of the more 
representative firms from which the United 
States Department of Labor gathers its fig- 
ures we find the following differences in 
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small and medium-sized companies. And, 
Mr. Green, these smaller companies have 
as high, if not a better record of employ- 
ment than the larger ones. 

You say that the “inadequacy of The 
Sun reports for building construction is 
particularly serious.” Be assured that we 
are receiving and publishing reports on 
building construction and are making a 
wide canvass of this field. As to food indus- 
tries, leather, lumber, tobacco, chemicals 
and printing, our reports are particularly 
inclusive. 

You quote the United States Labor De- 
partment’s index of 78.4 in manufacturing 
against The Sun’s 93.1, 

Let us quote from the index of employ- 
ment by the Illinois Department of Labor 
for March, 1936: 


Glass products ......0000 ceeese » 2113 
Blast furnaces ......... Ceceee coe «6899.1 
INES 35.0605 ses cnnde covsscses 1000 
Farm implements ..........++++. 172.8 
Brass, COPPE? 000000000005 vocccee 84.3 
oO Sere coccccce 147.5 
Paper, printing ......... eocceees 903 
Lg See oe 

NE i 55544 3.6059. 0:' Oe ove 122.3 
Bakery products ............ sosee 63.4 


In these groups you have a percentage 
above 100. But when you add the build- 
ing trades percentage of 22.6 you pull 
down the whole group. Thus Illinois shows 
up with a general percentage of 77.8, which 
hides the fact that only in one or two 
classes is there unemployment and which 
gives the wrong impression that twenty- 
two out of each 100 workers are unem- 
ployed in Illinois. We prefer to deal with 
exact figures, company by company, and 
when we have completed our survey we 
will give our percentages, group by group. 

You are in error when you ‘say “The 
Sun accounts for an increase in those seek- 
ing work of only 913,000 since 1929.” The 
Sun has repeatedly said that it estimates 
an increase of 2,170,000 in those seeking 
work since 1929. 

The Sun’s estimate of the total number 
of persons who should be gainfully em- 
ployed téday is 51,000,000. This is more 
than 40 per cent of a population of 127,- 
000,000. You know that the United States 
census percentage of 1920 was 39.4 per 
cent, and that the United States census per- 
centage of 1930 was 39.8 per cent. 


Of the 2,170,000 new workers The Sun 
adds 1,205,000 as unemployed to the groups 
included in its survey, As you correctly 
stated, these groups represent something 
more than 50 per cent of the total of 
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the percentage of 1929 workers who had 
work in 1935. 
Per cent of 1929 workers who were em- 


ployed in 1935: Labor Dept. N.Y. Sun. 
Manufacturing ........ - 78.4 93.1 
Trade (3) coccasscccess, 111.0 
Mining (2) ..... ecccees 64.7 71.8 


In industries where The Sun had more 
representative coverage, however, their fig- 
ures are very close to those of the Labor 


Department: Labor Dept. N.Y. Sun. 
Automobiles ...-ccceees 97.8 97.9 
Cometh: SHEE. wes osnenn 92.7 93.0 


(1) Wholesale and retail combined, 
(2) Oil mines omitted. 


(B) The Sun reports do not adequately 
cover even the industries included in its 
estimate. This is particularly true of the 
manufaeturing and mechanical group. 
Firms reporting to The Sun for this group 
are chiefly in the automobile, textile and 
metal industries, but their records are 
taken also to represent building construc- 
tion, food industries, leather, lumber, 
tobacco, rubber, chemicals, printing and a 
number of other industries. The inade- 
quacy of The Sun reports for building con- 
struction is particularly serious, since it 
leads to the omission of 1,160,000 unem- 
ployed in the building trades. 

Thirdly, The Sun accounts for an 
increase in those seeking work of only 
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51,000,000. Therefore we do not accredit 
to factories, mines, &c., the doctors, law- 
yers, clergymen, teachers, farmers, Federal, 
State and city employees, &c., who have 
come into the working field since 1930. 
The Sun cannot accept your figure of 
1,864,000 as unemployed in the industrial 
categories in 1929, There was no census in 
1929 and it was a year of abnormal em- 
ployment, as most indices attest to. After 
the stock market crash of November, 1929, 
unemployment set in, with the end of busi- 
ness expansion and luxury buying occurring 
in the winter and spring of 1930. As you 
know, the United States unemployment 
census was made in April, 1930, and 
showed an unemployment total of approxi- 
mately 3,200,000 persons. We submit that 
these figures cannot apply to the year 1929. 


And of course we cannot accept your 
application of your figures to those of The 
Sun to arrive at a total of 12,199,000 un- 
employed. We have one reason for not ac- 
cepting, which we believe will suffice, It 
is this: In January, 1933, you and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor estimated, by 
your system of compilation, that unemploy- 
ment in the United States was 12,000,000. 
In August, 1934, you and the American 
Federation of Labor estimated unemploy- 
ment at 10,000,000. At various other times 
from 1933 to 1936 your estimates 
ranged between 10,000,000 and 12,000,- 
000. Yet, for March, 1936, the estimate 
of the American Federation of Labor was 
12,184,000. Thus your figures state that as 
many or more are unemployed at the pres- 
ent time as were unemployed in the depths 
of the depression. Does not the recovery 
that has taken place in steel, textiles, auto- 
mobiles, trade and even in capital goods— 
to say nothing of the creation of the new 
and widespread liquor and brewing indus- 
tries—confound such figures? 

There is no mystery about The Sun’s 
figures. We are publishing them company 
by company and we intend to group them 
industry by industry. We do not think that 
it is amiss to suggest to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor that it owes it to the public 
to list trade by trade, industry by industry 
the figures on unemployment in each dis- 
tinct class along with the number of em- 
ployables which the federation estimates 
for each distinct class. For example, what 
are the federation’s figures on steel, de- 
partment stores, food manufacturers, auto- 
mobiles, textiles, machinery, &e., what are 
the sources of the federation’s figures and 
what companies do they include? Until 
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913,000 since 1929, while the actual in- 
crease, as nearly as can be estimated from 
figures showing the growth of population 
in this period, was 3,828,000. Thus The 
Sun leaves out 2,915,000 persons who have 
come of working age since depression and 
have not been able to find work. The 
American Federation of Labor includes all 
these in its estimate. The above figure of 
3,828,000 increase in gainful workers does 
not include those who have stayed in school, 
or for other reasons, are not seeking jobs, 
and it allows for deaths and retirements 
during the period. 

Fourthly, The Sun counts no one as 
unemployed in 1929, thus omitting 1,864,- 
000 who were out of work in that year. 
These also are included by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Summing up the unemployed not cov- 
ered by The Sun estimate we find that 
they add up to 8,806,000, as follows: 

1. Unemployed im industries not in- 
cluded i in estimate, 722,000. 

2. Unemployed omitted in industries 
covered by The Sun, 3,305,000. 

3. Increase in those seeking work not 
counted by The Sun, 2,915,000. 

4. Unemployed in 1929, not counted by 
The Sun, 1,864,000. 

Total, 8,806,000. 


LLIAM 


the American Federation is prepared to do 
this The Sun feels compelled to do it to 
the best of its ability. 

You say that 11,506,000 persons were 
unemployed in April, 1936, and that of 
this number 722,000 belong to fields not 
covered by The Sun. Therefore you say 
that 10,784,000 persons are unemployed 
in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, trade, mining and transportation and 
communication. You say that, at the very 
least, one out of every three workers in 
these fields is unemployed. 

You say in effect that in the industrial 
field in the city of Chicago 535,000 per- 
sons are unemployed. In 1930 when the 
census showed 3,200,000 unemployed for 
the United States, Chicago’s unemployed 
were 168,000. 

In 1936, by the WPA rolls, Chicago’s 
unemployed are 72,869. 

Perhaps you can reconcile your 535,000 
with the WPA 72.869. 

Perhaps you can reconcile your 535,000 
Chicago unemployed with the action of the 
Illinois State Employment Service in ad- 
vertising for mechanics for the metals 
trades. 

On your estimate of 10,784,000 unem- 
ployed, the city of Youngstown, Ohio, must 
have more than 21,000 unemployed of its 
65,000 gainful workers. Perhaps you can 
reconcile your 21,000 with this Associated 
Press dispatch of May 29, 1936: 

“Most of the steel plants in the Youngs- 
town district are employing more men than 
in 1929, a check of mill pay rolls disclosed 
today. In some labor classifications in the 
mills an actual shortage exists, executives 
said. In some departments men must work 
more than forty hours a week. —\ 

“*We hate to do it,’ a steel official said, 
‘but we cannot find the skilled men to 
make up an extra shift.’” 

In 1930 when the census showed unem- 
ployment at 3,200,000, the figure for 
Massachusetts was 161,394, 

In 1936, on your basis of 10,784,000 
industrial unemployed, the figure for 
Massachusetts should be 485,000 unem- 
ployed. 

In 1936 the total for all Federal Work 
Relief employees in Massachusetts is 
137,729. 

In 1930 when the census showed un- 
employment at 3.200.000, the figure for 
Pennsylvania was 325.492, 

In 1936, on your basis of more than 
10,784,000 industrial unemployed, the fig- 
ure for Pennsylvania should be 1,000,000. 


Adding these to the 3,393,000 estimated 
as unemployed by The Sun we find a total 
unemployment of 12,199,000. 

We have here outlimed the chief reasons 
for the omission of more than 8,000,000 
unemployed from The Sun estimate. There 
are also a number of minor factors in The 
Sun method which we have not treated 
separately. For instance, The Sun figures 
include management workers and inde- 
pendent business men in the same group 
as wage-earners and assume that employ- 
ment changes affect management just as 
they do wage-earners. Also, The Sun fig- 
ures for “employables” in 1929 include all 
those unemployed as well as those em- 
ployed. Yet, in making calculations based 
on these figures, they are used as if they 
represented employed workers only. Again, 
The Sun figures do not account for firms 
going out of business since 1929. Unques- 
tionably failures account for thousands of 
lost jobs, and the firms going out of busi- 
ness since 1929 have by no means been 
offset as yet by new firms starting in busi- 
ness. Other similar factors in The Sun 
methods influence the conclusions drawn 
from its reports on 5,000,000 wage-earners. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
President ‘American Federation of Labor. 
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In 1936 the total for all Federal Work 
Relief employees in Pennsylvania is 318,- 
133. 

In 1930 when the census showed unem- 
ployment at 3,200,000, the figure for New 
York was 438,015. 

In 1936, on your basis of more than 
10,000,000 industrial unemployed, the fig- 
ure for New York should be 1,320,000. 

In 1936 the number of workers on all 
Federal Work Relief rolls in New York is 
414,018. 

Such figures and comparisons are avail- 
able for practically every industrial State 
or industrial city, There are fewer per- 
sons on Federal Work Relief rolls today in 
industrial centers than there were on the 
unemployment census rolls of 1930. And 
yet you would contend that more than three 
times as many are unemployed in industry 
as were unemployed in 1930. 

What you are saying, Mr. Green, with 
your 10,784,000 industrial unemployed, is 
that just about one-half of the population 
of our forty largest cities is walking the 
streets idle. 

On the other hand, The Sun is quoting 
facts, company by company. Do not worry 
about the smallness of our 5,000,000 count. 
We are far beyond the 5,000,000 already 
and hope before we are finished to double 
that figure. We will be interested in your 
reaction when we have completed our 
survey. Very truly yours, 


THE SUN. 


P. S. A check of The Sun’s reports shows 
how mistaken you are in the assertion that 
The Sun figures do not include food manu- 
facturing, lumber, rubber, printing, &c. In 
food manufacturing we have reported to 
date figures from individual companies in 
more than twenty States, showing 346,753 
employed in 1929 as against 346,073 em- 
ployed in 1936. In this category alone our 
returns almost equal the entire cotton tex- 
tile industry or the automobile factory 
totals. For lumber we have so far reported 
from eleven States the following figures: 
Employed (1929) 18,467, employed (1936) 
14,152. For rubber and tires we have pub- 
lished these figures: .Employed (1929) 
103,980, employed (1936) 93,979, As to 
printing and publishing we have reported 
at least fifty newspapers. For the glass con- 
tainer industry we have published the 
complete figures. In view of these facts, we 
are at a loss to understand how you can say 
that our survey is confined “chiefly” to 
automobile, textile and metal industries.” 
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Excerpts from an interview with 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
of Michigan, candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Pres- 
ident, by H. V. Kaltenborn, po- 
litical commentator for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting system, as 
broadcast May 31. 


MR. KALTENBORN: 


Senator 


Vandenberg, you have constantly 
said you are not a candidate for 


President; yet there never is a reck- 
oning of 


Republican Presidential 


possibilities which does not include 


you in the top bracket. Is it really 


true that you have made no effort 


to win delegates? ; 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Yes, 
it is literally true. Plenty of other 
able Republicans, whom I highly 
honor, have been taking the issues 


to the country, and I have thought 


I could best render immediate serv- 


ice by pursuing these same major 


attacks and disclosures on the floor 
of the Senate. All I want at Cleve- 
land is a leadership and platform 
which will deserve the confidence 
of the American people; which will 
be adequately equipped for battle; 
and which thus can win in Novem- 
ber and restore the Republic. 


SEES CHANCE FOR G. O. P. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, Sena- 
tor, some people say you prefer to 
wait until 1940 because you do not 
believe the Republicans can win this 


year. How about that? 
SENATOR VANDENBERG: I am 
not waiting for anything. There 


may not be much worth waiting 
for in this country if we do not win 
next November. But no defeatist 
complex possesses me at all respect- 
ing 1936. I have entirely too much 
faith in American common sense. 
If the Republican convention pro- 
duces an aggressive fighting leader- 
ship which knows what is wrong 
with Washington and isn’t afraid to 
say so in specific terms; and if the 
convention produces a rationally 
liberal platform which fits our tra- 
ditions to our necessities, the Re- 
publican Party can win and will win. 

Heaven help the country—and 


particularly the next generation to | 


whom we are charging all of our 


bills—if the Republican Party fails | 


this prospectus. It is our most 
critical responsibility since 1860. 


DEFINES WORD “LIBERAL” 

MR. KALTENBORN: Senator, 
you have used that familiar word 
“Liberal.”. What is a “Liberal?” 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: A 
Liberal is a fundamentalist who de- 
clines to be static. A Liberal knows 
that all change is not progress. He 
also knows that all progress is not 
heresy. So he blends the two. For 
example, he believes that there must 
be a constantly broadening sense of 
social responsibility in government. 
But he also believes that we can 
meet this responsibility without 
floundering into New Deal collectiv- 
ism or State socialism. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Do you mean 
that you do not consider the New 
Deal to be “liberal?” 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: 
there certainly is 
“liberal” about ripping into the Con- 
stitution of the United States or 
contemptuously referring to it as an 
instrument of 
days” as the President has done. 
There is nothing “liberal” in asking 
Congress to ignore the plain impli- 
cations of the Constitution as the 
President did with the Guffey Bill. 


MR. KALTENBORN: Just what do | 


you mean? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I 
mean he told Congress not to allow 
any doubts about its constitution- 
ality to interfere with its passage. 
The man on the street may not know 
it yet—but the Constitution and the 
Supreme Court are all that finally 
stand between him and his loss of 
free speech, free press, free assem- 
bly, free petition, free elections, free 
religious worship, and a thousand 
other precious rights which still dis- 
tinguish America from Old World 
dictatorships. Liberals will preserve 
these rights even with their lives. 
The New Deal represents “Govern- 
ment by Executive Decree” more 
than Government by Representative 
Democracy. We have seen a lot of 
devices which call themselves “lib- 
eral;” but in actual practice the 
Administration has repeatedly de- 
serted liberal principles—and they 
had better be recaptured pretty 
soon or they may be gone forever. 


WOULD PRAISE WHERE DUE 

MR. KALTENBORN: Surely, Sen- 
ator, you do not thus mean to con- 
demn everything the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration has done? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: No, 
indeed. I can give you an example 
of what I consider a most excellent 
thing—federal bank deposit insur- 
ance which permits our peopie to 
sleep nights. Perhaps I am a little 
prejudiced about it because it was 
inaugurated under an amendment 
which bears my name. Indeed, I 
believe we never should have re- 


Stored nrass banking confidence 
without it. It is not “government 
in business.” It is not “Socialism.” 
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Confident of a Coalition Victory Against Present Administration On a ‘Rationally 


MR. KALTENBORN: Well, what 
is it? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: It is 
government in co-operation with 
business—which is a totally different 
thing. It is the one completely suc- 
cessful Roosevelt innovation, and it 
has been admirably administered. 
But it is a bit ironical to recall 
that we have it in spite of the Presi- 
dent, rather than on account of 
him. He wrote a letter to the leg- 
islative conferees demanding that 
my amendment be stricken from the 
banking bill. 

MR. KALTENBORN: That is in- 
teresting. But it is only one instance 





ration of home rule and home re- 
sponsibility and state duties along 
with state rights. Let the Federal 
Government make grants-in-aid to 
the states to be reasonably matched 
by the states themselves. Then leave 
decisions about relief methods and 
responsibility of relief administra- 
tion entirely to the individual states. 
Require a non-partisan administra- 
tion of them. 

You will save billions of dollars 
over the years. 
need the new tax bill for this par- 
ticular purpose. 


+ 


You might not even 


Most important of | 


all, you will give better service to the | 


distressed and the unemployed 








jobs for the unemployed.” 


WE ae 
American public policy. 


of the word.... 





Vandenberg Interview Highlights 


| | “HE Administration has repeatedly deserted liberal 
principles—and they had better be recaptured soon 
or they may be gone forever.” 
* * 
“The best thing the Government can do is to get off 
the track and give legitimate business a chance to make 
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“Wherever monopoly stifles free competition and fair 
enterprises, I would put it under rigid Government con- 
Business must never be allowed to dominate 
But American public policy 
which ignores the necessity for business initiative, and 
business progress, and legitimate business freedom, will 
never produce jobs for the unemployed.” 

* + 

“Heaven help the country—and particularly the next 
generation to whom we are charging all our bills—if the 
Republican Party fails in this prospectus. ... 
be a Republican victory in any ordinary partisan sense 
It will be a coalition victory.” 


It will not 








out of many. Do you condemn 
everything else? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Em- 
phatically, no. That would be ab- 
surd. No one 
party was ever all right or all wrong. 
As a matter of fact, I have supported 
this adminstration upon occasion— 
| particularly in the beginning before 
it disclosed its real purposes. But it 
has swung sharply away from its 
own moorings. 

MR. KALTENBORN: In what way? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Every- 
body knows that it has reduced its 
1932 platform to kindling wood. 
The President himself has swung 
from right to left like an uneasy 
pendulum. Let me give you one ex- 
ample. In his first message to 
Congress, he said—‘“most liberal 





Well, | 
nothing. truly | 


governments are wrecked on the 
rocks of loose fiscal policy and we 
must avoid this danger.” I applauded 
and followed at the moment. 

But 60 days later he changed his 
mind; changed his course, and 


| headed straight for these self-same 


“horse and buggy 





rocks. His noble aspiration is now 
his epitaph. We are still spending 
two dollars for every dollar we take 
in. We still pile up enormous debts 
—for our children to pay. We still 
revel in waste and extravagance and 
often in political racketeering. Even 
so rich and benevolent an old gen- 
tleman as Uncle Sam cannot stand it 
much longer. 


CARE FOR THE NEEDY 

MR. KALTENBORN: But Sena- 
tor, the unemployed and those in 
distress must be cared for. How 
can that be done without going 
along with all this spending? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Cer- 
tainly the unemployed and those in 
distress must be cared for. I accept 
the basic federal responsibility that 
no citizen shall go hungry, naked, or 
unsheltered. Furthermore, they are 
entitled to this protection regardless 
of race, religion, or politics. They 
are entitled to it without the miser- 
able political exploitation which 
many of them suffer today. 

But to fully meet this problem 
does not require a gigantic federal 
bureaucracy here in Washington 
trying to dictate to the whole enter- 
prise from one central point. It does 
not require a lot of absurdly unsound 
and wasteful adventures. It does 
not require vast armies of political 
agents—about ten times as many 
agents, as the Red Cross, for exam- 
ple, would employ to do a similar job. 
It does not require that we be sad- 
dled with a relief system under 
which the relief bill goes up in pro- 
portion as business gets better. That 
is what is happening. Does it make 
any sense? 

MR. KALTENBORN: No. But what 
would you do about it? Of course, it 
is much easier to be critical than to 
be correct. What do you favor? 


Straight relief or work relief? 
SENATOR VANDENBERG: I favor | 

letting each state decide for itself. 

All this situation requires is a resto- 


themselves. What they really want 
is a condition which will produce 


| real jobs. 


administration or | 


HOW TO PROMOTE WORK 


MR. KALTENBORN: Very good, 
Senator, but how shall they get real 
jobs? What would you do about 

that? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I sup- 
pose you mean, what can the Gov- 
ernment do about it? Well—jobs 
don’t come from the Government— 
(except, of course, a couple hundred 
thousand political jobs which the 
Farley machine has parcelled out in 
utter defiance of civil service). Jobs 
come from private industry, don’t 
they? 

MR. KALTENBORN: They ought 
to. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: All 
right; let’s encourage legitimate pri- 
vate industry freed both from pri- 
vate monopoly and from meddlesome 
government—insiead of merely al- 


right, the power to tax is the power + wage” to a successful science in con- 
| to destroy. An excellent example, is 


the pending Presidential tax de- 
mands. They represent the great- 
est legislative atrocity I have ever 
confronted. 


MR. KALTENBORN: Just what 


feature of the tax bill are you con- | 


demning? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I am 
talking about a tax that would pe- 
nalize and prevent, if possible, all 
rainy-day surplus. This is a final 
assault upon thrift and prudence. 
In the long run this would favor 
big business at the expense of little 
business. This would favor rich 


| business and penalize business which 





lowing it an occasional “breathing | 


spell” as the President says. Isn’t 

that logic? 
MR. KALTENBORN: Yes; but | 

private business has plenty of | 


chance to function today, hasn’t it? 
SENATOR VANDENBERG: Only 


| under heavy and discouraging hand- 





icaps. How can private commerce be 
healthy when the Government usu- 
ally treats all business men as 
though they were public enemies? 
How can it be healthy when it 
doesn’t know what kind of money 
its commitments will come due in— 
until it reads the morning paper 
and discovers whether the Presi- 
dent has issued a new proclamation? 

How can it be healthy when the 
Government is constantly planning 
punitive taxes to hamstring it. How 
can it be healthy when it sees no 
effort whatever to relieve it from 
still further devastating taxes to pay 
still further boondoggling federal 
bills? 

How can it be healthy if it de- 
pends upon tariff protection, as 
many do, when it doesn’t know what 
moment a free trade State Depart- 
ment will bargain away all of its 
essential protection in response to 
some swivel chair theory of interna- 
tional commerce? How can it be 
healthy when it doesn’t know at 
what moment the Government will 
go into business against it? 

The best thing it can do is to get 
off the track and give legitimate 


| business (mark you, I say legitimate 
| business) a chance to make jobs for 
| the unemployed. We must quit cre- 
| ating more problems than we solve. 


Even the President says we have 
nothing to fear except fear. Yet his 
Administration studiously keeps 
fear alive. What America needs is 
a dose of confidence and a release 
from political terrorism. 


ASSAULT ON THRIFT 

MR. KALTENBORN: Senator, 
let’s get to the important question 
of taxation? 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: All 


is struggling to rise above its debts. 
Any such doctrine is unwholesome 
as it is un-American, 

MR. KALTENBORN: Well, 
Federal Treasury must have more 
revenue, mustn't it? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Yes 
—because the Roosevelt deficit for 
four years will be about 15 billion 
dollars. But it burns me up to have 
all the legislation emphasis, at the 
moment, put upon raising six hun- 
dred million dollars more revenue 
while no emphasis whatever is put 
upon the preferable alternative of 
saving 600 million dollars through 
rational economy. 


CHECKING MONOPOLY 


MR. KALTENBORN: You spoke 
about legitimate business, Senator. 
Does that mean that there is ille- 
gitimate business? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Em- 
phatically, yes—and that is the leg- 


timate place for the Government to | 


enter the equation. But I decline 


the 





to condemn all business because just , 


a small percentage of it is bad. 

Wherever monopoly stifles free 
competition and fair enterprises, I 
would put it under rigid government 
control. This goes to the very 
heart of economic democracy. It 
is less important to re-distribute 
wealth than it is to re-distribute 
opportunity. 

Wherever business preys upon an 


| Administration’s deadly habit. 


unsuspecting public—as in much of | 


the investment exploitation during 
the last decade—I would put it 
under relentless governmental 
scrutiny. Wherever business is defi- 
lic interest—as, for example, in the 
case of the munitions business—I 
would apply unescapable regulation. 

Business must never be allowed to 
dominate American public policy. 
But American public policy which 
ignores the necessity for business 
initiative and business progress and 
legitmate business freedom, will 
never produce jobs for the unem- 
ployed. 


AS TO SOCIAL SECURITY 


MR. KALTENBORN: How about 
social security? Would you leave 
that entirely to private business? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I 
would not. The Government already 
has entered the social security field; 
and in lieu of adequate activity in 
this field by private industry the 
Government must stay there. The 
new law is manifestly full of flaws 
and obviously unworkable. These 
flaws must be promptly corrected. 

MR. KALTENBORN: But is the 
principle sound? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: The 





| 


principle of public responsibility is | 


sound—wherever a better answer is 
not otherwise obtainable. But even 
in this general field of industrial re- 
lations, I will confess that I would 
like to see more emphasis upon a 
great voluntary cooperative experi- 
ment. 


Such an experiment might 


nection with the consolidation of 
all of its municipal transportation. 
If effectively applied in all indus- 
try—wherever practical—it would 
make a vast contribution to social 
security for workers. 

Railroad labor and railroad man- 
agement by their recent voluntary 
agreement have set the country a 
magnificent example. It should be 


the function of Government to en- 


courage this sort of thing. 


“PROFITABLE AND POPULAR” 
MR. KALTENBORN: But how can 

the Government encourage it? 
SENATOR VANDENBERG: By us- 

ing the taxing power for constructive 








—Underwood & Underwood 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 





business rewards instead of for busi- 
ness punishment as is: the present 
Re- 
ward private industry for voluntary 
social progress—whether in unem- 
ployment benefits or in retirement 
wages or in profit-sharing. Reward 
private industry by lifting all taxa- 
tion from all funds thus dedicated to 
these great social purposes and to 


| equivalent funds in the employer's 


hands. Make social progress profit- 
able and you will make it popular. 

MR. KALTENBORN: I think you 
have given the country something to 
think about, Senator, in that last 
statement you have just made. It 
sounds to me like a novel and per- 
suasive challenge. But tell me this. 
In spite of everything, isn’t business 
better? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Thank 
Heaven, yes—in spots. But let’s not 
be fooled about it. The cruel fact 
remains that there are just as many 
unemployed as ever—in spite of Ten 
Billion Dollars of pump priming 
(and we have the Ten Billion Dol- 
lars yet to pay). 

We have not made a dent in our 
basic problem. It is time to admit 
it—and start a different course. It 
is time to look beyond the surface 
and consult realities. It is time for 
healthy public policy which will be 
able to encourage private jobs in- 
stead of public doles. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
MR. KALTENBORN: Just 
more question about business. 


one 
It it 


| correct to say that the United States 
| must buy abroad if it wants to sell 


coordinate Government and busi- | 


ness—not as master and servant, 
but as partners—in a voluntary pro- 
gram to put all labor on a direct 


States, and ultimately to strive to- 
ward an annual wage. Federal tax 
exemptions and rewards might logi- 
cally be the Government’s part in 
dealing with the funding thus dedi- 
cated to social progress by private 
industry. I believe we might antici- 
pate an amazing voluntary result. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Would you 
say, Senator, that the new agree- 
ment between railroad labor and 
railroad management to take care 
of employes who lose their jobs on 
account of consolidations, is an ex- 
ample of the sort of thing you have 
in mind when you speak of coop- 
erative experiments in industrial re- 
lations? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Exact- 
ly.” We have been trying to reach 
this problem by direct law for sev- 
eral years. I have enthusiastically 
joined in these efforts because I em- 
phatically believe in the principle of 
caring for employes who are dis- 
placed by economic consolidations 
and mechanical progress. 

London developed the “Retirement 


abroad? 
SENATOR VANDENBERG: That 
is only partially correct. There are 


other factors that can balance in- 
ternational trade. Look at the in- 
ternational balance sheet for eight- 


| een pre-war years—the last normal 
profit-sharing basis in the United | P A 


era of international relations. The 
United States had a foreign credit of 


| $727,000,000 paid to foreign shipping; 


a foreign credit of $3,800,000,000 for 
interest and dividends on invest- 


| ments in America; a foreign credit 


of $2,850,000,000 for immigrant re- 
mittances sent abroad from, here; a 
foreign credit of $3,230,000,000 spent 
by American tourists abroad. 

These same elements exist in 
greater or less degree today. Then 
there is the thing called triangular 
trade. Then there are our inevitable 
foreign purchases for raw materials 
which we do not possess. 

All of these factors build a tre- 
mendous reservoir of international 
credit for us which can create vast 
opportunities for us to sell abroad 
without further sacrifice of Ameri- 
can labor and agriculture through 
“buying abroad.” 

Free traders like to ignore these 
factors. We protectionists insist up- 
on remembering them. The greatest 


| of all markets for the American pro- 


| 





ducer is his own domestic market. 








Liberal Platform’—Government, He Says, ‘Should Give Legitimate Business a 
Chance to Make Jobs—Would Let States Administer Relief 


+ He should entirely control it. 


For- 
eign exports are highly useful and 
should be encouraged. But never at 
the net expense of 
market. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 

MR. KALTENBORN: I could give 
you an argument on that, Senator, 
but this is an interview and not a 
debate—anyhow. We must hurry 
along because I do want to ask 
one or two questions about agricul- 
ture. What have you to say about 
the farm problem? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Until 
agriculture is prosperous, nobody 
else will be really prosperous. Agri- 
culture is entitled to cost of produc- 
tion and a fair profit. Our basic 
problem is under-consumption rath- 
er than over-production. Artificial 





the domestic | 


scarcity is the open door to national , 


suicide. 

MR. KALTENBORN: What would 
you say should be the objective of 
our farm policy and how might we 
hope to obtain them? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: 
prime objective is the restoration of 
farm income and farm purchasing 
power. This means specifically im- 
proved prices and increased sales 
at home and abroad. In attaining 
these ends the first thing is to pro- 
hibit competitive farm imports and 
to permit the American farmer to 
get the full benefit of the American 
market. 

The next thing is to assure the 
American farmer an American price 
on world crops for what he sells for 
American consumption and not to 
let his American price be set by ex- 
port or world prices. 

The third thing is Government 
assistance in removing surpluses in 
foreign trade for the best prices ob- 
tainable. This last proposition im- 
plies a realistic selective trading 
policy—something that has been 
conspicuously absent from the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign trade policy 
up to date. These are the funda- 
mental objectives. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Senator, you 
have always supported the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Relief law, haven't 
you? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Yes, 
and I continue to believe in the 
principle involved. It is a principle 
which proposes a_ self-contained 
commodity surplus control 
which gives the American farmer 
the benefit of the two-price system. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Then, I sup- 
pose you disagree with the action of 
previous Republican Presidents 
vetoing the McNary-Haugen Bill? 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: The | 


best answer to that question is that 
I voted to over-ride their vetoes. 


| “AAA IN FALSE WHISKERS” 
MR. KALTENBORN: What about | 





soil conservation? 


in | 


The 


and | 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: Every- | 


body favors soil conservation. What 
I do not favor is prejudicing the idea 
of a long-range conservation pro- 
gram by tying it up with the bank- 


rupt and unconstitutional policy of | 


crop restriction. That is my criti- 
cism of the present Soil Conserva- 
tion Act. It is AAA in false whiskers. 
In its place I would favor a long- 
range program of conservation on 
its own merits; administered by the 
land grant colleges or other respon- 
sible state agencies with federal co- 
operation and financial assistance. 
That is the sane and constitutional 
way to do it. 

MR. KALTENBORN: There are 
only a few moments left, Senator, 


| and I want to hasten to a couple of | 





— 


—_ 





final questions. How about peace 
for America and for the world? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: I be- 
lieve in our new neutrality formula 
which for the first time puts the 
neutrality emphasis upon peace in- 
stead of on the expansion and pro- 
tection of war commerce. Despite 
the fact this is a fore-shortened 
world I believe we should mind our 
own business to the last possible de- 
gree. 

MR. KALTENBORN: But would 
you be willing to cut out all trade 
with belligerent nations? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: No, but 
I can’t discuss it adequately in the 
time we have. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Would you 
be willing to join the League of Na- 
tions? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Under 
no circumstances would I join the 
League of Nations. I would cheer- 
fully cooperate in all efforts to sub- 
stitute justice for force in interna- 
tional relations, but always and for- 
ever I would see to it that America 
is captain of her own soul and mas- 
ter of her own fate. This is our own 
best road to peace—plus the adop- 
tion of our pending program “to 
take the profits out of war” and 
thus to take the dollar sign off of 
our battle flags. 


MENACE OF IDEALISM 

MR. KALTENBORN: What about 
the World Court? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: The 
Court is an original creature of the 


League. But its operations are not 
necessarily related to the League. 
For example, the Court has not 


once been heard of in connection 
with the recent League disintegra- 
tion. The Court is an effort to en- 
courage the substitution of justice 
for force in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes, while the League 
on the other hand is a contract for 
the use of force. 

I have always thought it possible 
for America to recognize the Court 
without joining the League and 
without sacrificing any of our self- 
determination. Indeed, I once voted 
this way—but only with reservations 
permitting us always to decide for 
ourselves in each instance whether 
the Court could take jurisdiction 


over us. 
But I want to be entirely frank 
about this matter. Subsequent 


events—not only in Europe but also 
in respect to our war debt experi- 
ences — demonstrated international 
engagements to be at such low ebb 
that I entirely doubt the advantage 
of any such engagements including 
the Court, until there is some real 
evidence of renewed international 
dependability. Unshared idealism 
is a menace. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Does that 
make you an isolationist? 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Well— 
Timothy of Holy Writ said, “if any 
provide not for his own, and especi- 
ally for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel.” If that makes 
Timothy an isolationist, so am I. I 
am glad to cooperate for the peace 
of the world. But I am interested 
first in the peace of the United 
States. 

MR. KALTENBORN: Thank you, 
Senator. This has been most in- 
structive and you have been very 
frank. I presume we are entitled 
to think fhat you believe Republican 
victory next November can be won 
along these lines. 

SENATOR VANDENBERG: Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Kaltenborn. I inter- 
rupted you to say that it will not 
be a Republican victory in any or- 
dinary partisan sense of the word. 
It will be a joint victory of Republi- 
cans and Democrats against a com- 
mon enemy which is in effect, a 
Third Party—the Roosevelt Party. 
It will be a coalition victory; and 
then it ought to be in effect, if not 
in form, a coalition administration 
under Republican auspices to save 
the American system. 











THE BIGGEST TWO WEEKS 
OF YOUR LIFE 


Glacier Park: Pacific Northwest 





@ This summer, get the 
most for your money! Go 
Great Northern, on the 
air-conditioned Empire 
Builder, and stop off at 
Glacier National Park, 
famous for its glaciers, 
lakes, waterfalls and 
multi-colored mountains. 
Very low train fares to 
Pacific Northwest allow 

taking new low-cost 
Stop-Off Tours of 1, 
2 or 3 days through 
the Park. (3 day 
















tour includes Prince of 
Wales Hotel in Waterton 
Lakes Park, Canada.) 
Live at fine hotels or 
friendly chalets: Continue 
west to Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland, Van- 
couver, Victoria. See Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker, the 
Olympics, Crater Lake! 
Then north to Alaska, 
or south to California. 
‘ Return by any direct 
route on bargain 
round-trip tickets, 





% ASK MR. WHITLOCK—Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
western trip this summer from Mr. E. H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 
Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C, His tele- 
phone number, National 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 
literature and itineraries. Ask him about bargains in all-expense trips. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
1923—NO; 1936—NO 
Reaffirming a Supreme Court decision thirteen years 
ago which held the District of Columbia minimum 
wage law for women unconstitutional, Associate 
Justice Pierce Butler in behalf of the majority last 
week declared the New York State minimum wage 
law a violation of the due process clause of the Con- 
stitution. 





Signals All Clear 
On Industry's Track 


AIRLY smooth sailing lies ahead 

for American business. Nothing 
now in the picture suggests any im- 
portant shift in the recovery trend for 
the remainder of this year. The pres- 
ent Summer lull is accepted as the 
starting point for a new Fall advance. 


A vast amount of money is available to the 
Treasury at the lowest cost in history. When 
nearly $7,000,000,000 was offered in one day for $1,- 
000,000,000 of Government securities, doubts van- 
ished concerning the Treasury’s ability to get 
plenty of funds to continue the spending program. 

That means an easy injection of about $3,000,- 
000,000 of “income-increasing” or “pump-priming” 
expenditures into the stream of purchasing power 
between now and the end of this year. 

Then Congress is going to get away without seri- 
ously shocking business sensibilities. 

New taxes are coming and there probably will be 
the start of some regulation in retail trade, but 
those are long time factors that have little influ- 
ence on immediate prospects. 


LULL IN LABOR RELATIONS 


Besides, the Supreme Court has given assurance 
that if Congress, or State legislatures, propose to 
interfere in any way with the relationships between 
employers and employes it is going to be necessary 
first to change the Constitution or the Court. 

This might suggest the start of a period of strikes 
and of agitation for reversing the Court attitude. 
However, President Roosevelt is determined to 
avoid a fight on the Constitutional issue during this 
campaign year and there is reported to be a tacit 
understanding that labor leaders will cooperate to 
avoid widespread strikes in the months just ahead, 

Europe is a tinder box of trouble of all kinds. 

But this country now is fairly well insulated 
against immediate shock from abroad. Some of- 
ficial concern is shown backstage over the possi- 
bility of a world race in currency devaluation if 
the French franc, the German mark and the Ital- 
ian lira should get out of hand. The danger, how- 
ever, is regarded as relatively remote, although al- 
ways a possibility. 


WHAT VAST SPENDING DOES 

Inside this country, evidence mounts that the 
Government's deficit spending is taking hold. 

About $250,000,000 a month—on the average— 
has been flowing out of the Treasury and into the 
pockets of individuals who are forced by necessity 
to spend that money. This flow has gone on for 
nearly three years. It is over and above the coun- 
ter flow of funds into the Treasury from taxes and 
largely represents “pump priming” purchasing 
power. 

The billions of this deficit money have gradually 
seeped through most of fhe country’s economic 
machine, lubricating many of its rustiest parts. 

Now the question is whether the wheels that have 
started to turn again can gather momentum of 
their own and whether the Government will be able 
to stop pouring in more of the pump priming lubri- 
cant. 

That question doesn’t have to be answered im- 
mediately and the next few months, running past 
the turn of the year, are regarded by the official 
watchers to be months of active trade and good 
business. 


Freedom for Industry 


Court Decisions Portend 
End of Many Present Burdens 


EADERS in industry, explaining continued un- 

employment, blame interference by Government 
as the chief cause of this unemployment. 

The Supreme Court, concluding an historic ses- 
sion, did its best to remove this reputed cause. 
Industry now is just as free as it has been at any 
time in the last seven years to go ahead with its 
plans, secure in the knowledge that the Constitu- 
tion will restrain Government from direct inter- 
ference. 

A majority of the Court has ruled: 

1. That in manufacturing, in mining and in agri- 
culture an employer is free to work his employes 
as many hours as he is able or desirous of work- 
ing them, without fear of any direct regulation by 
the Federal Government. 

2. That in those branches of industry and in 
most trade as well, an employer can pay his em- 
ployes any wage that he is able or willing to pay 
without interference by the Federal Government. 

3. That no State government can tell any em- 
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NO END TO SPENDING—TAX BURDENS STILL 
IMPEND—BUSINESS EXPECTS GOOD AUTUMN 








ployer what minimum wage he must pay to a wo- + 


man employe and presumably that no State gov- 
ernment can prescribe or make effective minimum 
wages for men or women. 

But: 

4. State governments may in some instances, 
where the public interest is involved, fix minimum 
prices to insure a reasonable return to business. 

5. The Federal Government may have the right, 
in the public interest, to fix minimum prices in cer- 
tain producing industries, such as coal. Four out 
of nine justices said that it could. Five refused to 
give their opinion. 

And: 

6. Business men have the right to get together 
in associations and to exchange information among 
themselves on prices and policies. 


STATE WAGE LAWS UPSET 


Chiefly, the Court has said definitely that the 
right of an individual workman to contract to sell 
his services for anything that he wants to sell 
them for is a constitutional right which cannot be 
taken away by any Government, Federal or State. 

Where that leads, no official in Washington quite 
knows. 

Sixteen individual States had enacted laws cre- 
ating machinery to place a bottom under wages 
paid to women and minor children. 

Many of those laws were modeled on the New York 
minimum wage law which the Court killed on June 
1. This law had been drafted with the greatest 
care to conform to the implied suggestions made 
by the Supreme Court when it overruled a minimum 
wage law for the District of Columbia. 


OTHER ACTS IN JEOPARDY 

But Government officials, rightly or wrongly, are 
reading into the decision a broader meaning than 
the possible destruction of 16 State wage protec- 
tive laws. 

They concede that the Wagner Labor Relations 
Law is as good as finished. 

They privately are deeply concerned over the 
coming fate of the unemployment insurance and 
old age insurance plans which are soon to take 
effect. 

They think that the utility holding company act 
probably is foredoomed to a Court overthrow. 

The definite official Washington attitude is that 
so long as the present Supreme Court majority ex- 
ists, or so long as the Constitution stands un- 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
“NO MORE PENCILS, NO MORE 
BOOKS” 
A few more weeks and the fifteen-year service of 
Comptroller General McCarl comes to a close. 
Speculations as to his successor are many, although 
the President states no one has been selected as yet. 





amended, the whole field of social legislation is 
largely outside the domain of Government. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE FUTURE 


What does that portend? Business leaders have 
said in the past that the removal of Governmental 
restraints would let down the bars to recovery. 
For them the present situation is an opportunity. 

Labor leaders have said in the past that, lack- 
ing use of Government powers +o adjust differences, 
there would be no recourse but to organization and 
strikes, to gain ends sought. They are predicting 
real warfare between employers and employes be- 
fore another year is out. 

Mr. Roosevelt hinted a year ago that there would 
have to be an amendment to the Constitution to 
permit the Federal Government to establish ma- 
chinery for establishing some controls over working 


+ 





conditions in industry. Since then he has avoided 
the issue. Now some important Republicans are 
saying the same thing. 

Out of it all—so observers here say—industry 
may find that it gained some temporary ad- 
vantages at the cost of a fight that could result 
in loss of valuable, and now uncontested, Supreme 
Court powers. 


To Spend or to Balance? 


Two Schools of Thought 
Dominate Business World 


HE 74th Congress, within sight of the end of its 

labors, will be remembered principally for these 
acts affecting business: 

First, for the Social Security law enacted in its 
first session, which is among the most significant 
products of this or any other Congress. 

Second, for its approval of a vast plan of spend- 
ing the country into recovery with borrowed money. 

Third, for accepting the principle that the taxing 
power of the Government should be used to control 
industrial policy and force reforms. 


SPENDING BY BILLIONS 


The present Congress went the whole way in try- 
ing out the spending for recovery theory. 

By approving this past week an appropriation of 
$1,425,000,000 for continued Work Relief the mem- 
bers brought to nearly $6,500,000,000 their pump 
priming contributions. To top it off they added 
$2,237,000,000 in full payment of the veterans’ 
bonus. 

In those figures lie the chief issues to be passed 
on by voters at the November elections. 

To the economists guiding New Deal policy those 
billions represent the purchasing power that is 
giving this country its strongest push toward re- 
covery. 

To the opponents of the present Administration 
the same billions represent an extravagance that 
is pushing the country toward eventual bankruptcy. 

Which side is right? 

An answer is hardly possible at this stage, but 
the arguments and viewpoints of each side will be 
before the voters for their decision. 

The spending argument is this: Recovery was 

not possible so long as from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
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FIXING PRICES BY LAWS 


By JAMES A. EMERY 
General Counsel, National Association 
of Manufacturers 


O= reasons for opposing the New 
Guffey-Vinson bill are: 

1—This bill is primarily designed to 
establish price-fixing. Attempts to fix 
prices by legislation aroused public 
consciousness as to the real destructive- 
ness of the NIRA. 

2—The manufacturing industry is the 
nation’s largest user of coal. Any ar- 
tificial boosting of the price of the fuel 
will increase manufacturing cost. The 
manufacturing in- 
dustry is just begin- 
ning to get its back 
away from the wall. 
(f it is compelled to 
raise its prices to 
meet increased costs 
of production, it un- 
doubtedly will lose 
most of the ground 
it has gained. The 
consumer demand 
will, of necessity, de- 
crease, because the 
consumer already is 
meeting rising living 
costs on every hand. 

3.—The proposed bill, in effect, seeks 
to create the greatest monopoly in the 
history ‘of our country—a monopoly 
controlling the price of a basic commod- 
ity. Through price control, it seeks to 
control production. 

4—The bill in no way meets‘the Su- 
preme Court’s objections, forcibly ex- 
pressed in both the NRA and Guffey de- 
cisions, to the control of purely local 
actions. Not even the minority Guffey 
opinion, on which some of the new bill's 
sponsors seem to rely, suggested that 
Congress had the right to fix prices ex- 
cept possibly in the case of coal which 
crosses State lines. The proposed bill 
would not fix the price of the coal after 
it had crossed or even started toward a 
State line. It would fix the price at the 
mouth of the mine. Worse than that, it 
would also fix prices at the mouth of 
captive mines—in other words, tell 
@ man who produced coal for his own 
use what he must pay himself for it. 
That is not so far removed from telling 
the farmer who cuts fire wood what he 
should pay himself for it. 

5.—A revival of tariff log-rolling tac- 
tics is certain to ensue if the Guffey- 
Vinson bill becomes law. A tariff can- 
not successfully be levied against one 
article unless a compensatory tariff is 
levied against competing articles. Once 
a high price level is established for coal, 
there will necessarily be demands for 


James A. Emery 





the fixing of prices of electricity, gas, 
and oil. The arbitrary, legislative fix- 
ing of maximum and minimum prices 
might, from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual, be all right in Utopia. But any 
governmental control means _ political 
control, and the benign politician of to- 
day might become the dictator of to- 
morrow, 

6.—The proposal clearly violates the 
principle reiterated by the Supreme 
Court in the Guffey decision that a tax 
may be levied only for the purpose of 
raising revenue, The tax in this bill is 
intentionally a penalty tax, designed to 
force coal producers into doing some- 
thing they otherwise would not do. 
(From a statement issued June 1 in be- 
half of the N. A, M.) 





THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRY 


By THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President of the Edison Electric 
Institute 


MAY be over-optimistic, but I think 

I sense that the peak of the govern- 
mental attacks has passed. There never 
was any real basis for it except a few 
isolated cases of the mishandling of 
securities by certain manipulators and 
promoters, the wrong-doing of whom is 
in no sense chargeable to the industry 
as a whole. 

The issue, so far as it was an issue, 
Was one that was po- 
litically manufac- 
tured. The public is 
beginning to see that 
there is nothing in it, 
and evidence abounds 
that the great mass 
of the people in this 
country are thor- 
oughly satisfied with 
the service rendered 
by the industry and 
the extremely low T. N. McCarter 
prices charged for 
such service—which have now reached 
in the case of residential customers an 
average cost price to them of less than 
10 cents a day. 

In this note of moderate optimism 
which I am striking in feeling that the 
worst is behind us, is a belief that the 
time has come when even the United 
States Government cannot go on. wast- 
ing billions of dollars of the peoples’ 
money in the fashion that has been go- 
ing on for the last three years, and that 
boondoggling is not to have a permanent 
place as one of the great national sports 
of our country. ... 

The increase in kilowatt-hour sales to 
residence consumers during the past 
years are noteworthy and are in large 





part attributable to the sales programs 
of the industry. Started several years 
ago, they were slowed up somewhat dur- 
ing the worst years of the depression 
but have since been gaining momentum. 
Several governmental agencies are 
claiming credit for this development but 
it should be observed that a sales pro- 
gram to promote the idea of electrical 
refrigeration, for example, was launched 
on a nationwide basis by this industry 
four years before the New Deal era, and 
other national sales campaigns had pre- 
ceded that.... 

If we could be permitted to devote all 
our energies to the development of the 
electric business, reasonably free from 
political and governmental attack and 
opposition, there is no telling to what 
limits the expansion of the industry 
would go.... 

I have no quarrel with proper regula- 
tion of public utilities. But I am un- 
alterably opposed to it when it seeks to 
include management, for this is the 
worst kind of government ownership be- 
cause it lacks financial responsibility. 

Here is an industry which throughout 
its entire history, including the period 
of the great depression, has been con- 
stantly lowering its rates of service to 
the public, notwithstanding the  tre- 
mendous burdens of taxation and other- 
wise that have been laid upon it, being 
attacked by a Government which has 
itself spent not millions but billions of 
the taxpayers’ money in unprecedented 
fashion, in furtherance of its various 
fantastic notions, many of which have 
already been declared null and void by 
the Supreme Court. (From an address 
at the annual convention of the Edsion 
Electric Institute, St. Louis, June 2d.) 





THE GOVERNMENT CREDIT 


By ALLAN M. POPE 
President, First of Boston Corporation 


os change in our present low yield on 

government investments can come 
from five general causes: first increased 
use of funds for capital improvements; 
second, increased use of funds for cur- 
rent needs of industry; third, investment 
of capital abroad or flights of capital 
abroad; fourth, waste or destruction of 
capital, such as the result of a war; fifth, 
artificial tampering with natural eco- 
nomic laws. 

The fifth cause of a change in invest- 
ment yields or a change in money rates 
can come frém artificial sources. It is 
safe to say that changes in money rates 
from this source are by far the most 
likely. 

Let us take, for example, the question 

which now confronts us from the stand- 





+ point of the Social Security Act now in 


force. We have heard comparatively lit- 
tle about it merely because its effect has 
not been felt. 

Another artificial factor is the right 
under existing legislation to change re- 
serve requirements. It is presumptous 
for one who is not a commercial banker 
to attempt to talk on this subject. It is 
impossible to refrain, however, from say- 
ing that as an individual opinion, the 
only argument in favor of a change in 
reserve requirements that has sounded 
reasonable is the argument that they 
have always been too low. ... 

Another artificial move which would 
affect money rates would be the sale of 
Government securities now held by Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. These _ securities 
were purchased presumably to offset the 
exodus of gold. . . . Now when the flow 
of gold to this country seems likely to 
diminish rather than increase and the 
possibility of a reversal of the flow is 
even discussed, does it seem logical to 
augment this effect by starting to sell 
Government bonds held by the Federal 
Reserve banks for iour or five years? ... 

It is impossible for any one to say 
how long the Government can continue 
to increase its debt. It is a fallacy to 
say that the increase in the Government 
debt will necessarily scare people to the 
extent that they will not purchase Gov- 
ernment securities and for that reason 
they will recede in price... . 

The taxing power of the country 
eventually may be halted by the law of 
diminishing returns. The debt service 
under such conditions could be met only 
through the issuance of new securities 
or greenbacks but the former method 
does not necessarily mean currency in- 
flation nor does it necessarily mean a 
drop in Government bond prices... . 

To me the conclusion is that in the 
near future the danger of a change in 
the trend of money rates upward and 
the danger of a trend of bond prices 
downward comes, if it comes at all, 
from the acts of our own Government 
which already has it in its power to 
produce such changes. 

The object of excessive taxation is an 
attempt to redistribute wealth. There is 
a point in this attempt when the total 
amount of wealth begins to diminish, .. . 

When will the point be reached when 
it is too dangerous to go further in in- 
creasing our debt? That point will be 
reached when by increasing the debt 
further the resulting excessive taxation 
will actually diminish the aggregate 
wealth of the country. How far off that 
point is, requires more study than has 
been given. It is not far. (From an ad- 
dress before the Ohio Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at Cleveland, May 27). 











—Underwood & Underwood 
OBJECTIVE—NEW COAL ACT 
Charles F. Hosford, chairman of the National Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission, testifying before the Senate 
Interstate Committee, which has been conducting 
hearings on the Guffey Bill, to provide a substitute 
for the act outlawed by the Supreme Court. 





persons in the families of the unemployed were on 
the economic side-lines unable to take part nor- 
mally in the consumption of goods. 


THEORY OF THE SPENDERS 


Consequently the task of the Government was to 
provide as many as possible of those persons with 
purchasing power by creating for them a chance 
to exchange their labor for money. WPA repre 
sents the machinery to achieve that objective. 

By borrowing money to make the payments the 
Government avoids making a draft on the already 
established flow of purchasing power. As the bor- 
rowed money is paid out to workers, it is used by 
them to make purchases, and in that way starts 
a whole cycle of spending that leads to increased 
business activity. . 

The theory is that as this increased activity de- 
velops in private industry, more of the unemployed 
will be absorbed and the Government gradually 
can withdraw. Also, increased activity is supposed 
to result in sharply increased revenue from taxes, 
thereby enabling the Government to bring the 
budget back under control. 


IF BUDGET WERE BALANCED 


The budget balancing argument is this: The 
chief cause of unemployment is the unwillingness 
or the inability of private industry to make use of 
credit to expand its plant and to venture into new 
flelds. 

The chief reason why industry does not venture 
is its lack of confidence in the future due to con- 
cern over the lack of balance between the Gov- 
ernment’s outgo and its income. 

If Government would cut down on its relief ex- 
penditures and try to bring a balanced lwadget by 
economies rather than by increased taxes, business 
would gain momentum of its own accord and would 
speedily lead to reemployment and recovery. 

There will be no test of this latter theory— 
strongly advocated by business—at least for an- 
other eight or nine months, 

Rather the prospect is that between $3,000,000,000 
and $4,000,000,000 will be poured out during the re- 
maining months of this year to give a.further test 
of the theory of spending for recovery. 


Our Trade Overseas 


Key to Normal Recovery 
But Not to Hand as Yet 


N accepted requirement of normal and sustained 

industrial recovery is a definite revival of world 

trade and a freer exchange of goods between 
countries. 

What is the outlook in that regard? 

Straws continue to blow in a way to suggest the 
answer. Thus the Treasury Department arbitrarily 
raises tariffs on a number of articles of German 
manufacture on the ground that they are being 
dumped in this country. Only a few days ago tar- 
iffs on some cotton textiles, coming largely from 
Japan, were kited in much the same way. 

The Standard Oil Company announced that it is 
having to accept payment in harmonicas for oil 
exported to Germany. Mouth organs are bartered 
for crude oil. 

France finds itself tangled in a struggle to over- 
come deflation growing in important part out of 
the fact that other nations, including Great Brit- 
ain and the United States cheapened their cur- 
rencies in terms of the gold franc and captured 
French export markets. 

Italy is hard pressed to buy raw materials and 
her people accept a lowered standard of living. 
Germany fights to keep her currency afloat by vir- 
tually embargoing many imports and by bartering 
her manufactured products for raw materials that 
are badly needed. 


HALF THE GOLD BUT NO TRADE 

Exchanges, tariffs and prices are in a riot of the 
type that leads some officials here to predict that 
something will have to be done to bring a change. 

It is on that possibility that present hope rests 
for bringing order out of existing international 
trade chaos. Without order, and without revived 
world trade, most people here admit, there is little 
chance for full recovery except through Govern- 
ment controls of a kind that can’t now be had un- 
der the Constitution. 

The United States, holding about half of the 
entire world’s gold supply and a big slice of its 
silver, with the biggest markets and the most over- 
whelming supply of unused credit, holds the key 
to the world trade situation. 

As banker for much of the world this country 
might be able to bring a readjustment and revival, 
but as banker, the United States would face the 
prospect of accepting payment on her loans in the 
form of goods rather than in the form of gold. 
That, in turn, means tariff adjustments downward 
and an end to the embargo on export of credit to 
countries that defaulted on their debts. 

The world trade nut is a hard one tocrack. Yet 
it is the key to normal recovery. 

OweEN Scorrt. 
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+ FINANCE: RUSH OF IDLE DOLLARS FOR FEDERAL LOANS : | 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Sec- 

retary of the Treasury, finds 
that vast quantities of accumulated 
money in this country are looking 
for work at the lowest wages in his- 
tory. 

He offered to pay 234 per cent an- 
nually for use of $600,000,000 over 
a period of from 15 to 18 years, and 
to pay 13% per cent for $400,000,000 
over a five-year period. 

Within 24 hours he had been 
offered more than $4,000,000,000 of 
long term money and more than 
$2,500,000,000 for use during the 
shorter period. The scramble to let 
the Government use new money re- 
sulted in a premium price for both 
issues. 

Never before had the Federal Gov- 
ernment been able to obtain so 
much money for comparable periods 
of time at such a low rate of in- 
terest. 

In addition to obtaining a billion 
dollars of new money, the Treasury 


How Sixteen 


Lesiole’ 
Will Fashion New Tax Law 


a 


Meaning of Heavy Oversubscription—Reserve Board Gets a 
Farm Member—Considers Curbs on Bank Credit 


offered to convert $1,050,754,000 of 
maturing debt into the new 2% and 
13g per cent issue. Holders of more 
than 90 per cent of that sum agreed 
to exchange their present securities 
for the new securities although the 
interest rate was lower. Nearly all 
of them wanted to let the Govern- 
ment have their money for the 
longer term. 


TWO INTERPRETATIONS 

What does this mean? 

It means three things to Mr. Mor- 
genthau. He outlined them as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the public has more con- 
fidence in the credit of the Federal 
| eral government, even after a series 
| of big deficits. 

2. That the public definitely wants 
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‘IGHT Senators and eight mem- 
bers of the House of Represent- 
atives, working in the quiet of a 
Congressional recess, will try to de- 


termine between now and June 15 | 


the sort of income taxes to be im- 
posed on corporation and individual 
earnings. 

They start, with mandates from 
their Houses, as far apart as the 
poles. 

The House voted overwhelmingly 


to scrap the entire present system of | 


corporation income taxes and to 
substitute instead a steeply gradu- 
ated tax on the undistributed por- 
tion of corporation incomes. Ac- 


companying this would be a removal | 


of the present exemption of corpo- 
ration dividends from the normal 
individual income tax. 


THE SENATE’S PLAN 
, The Senate on June 5, by a vote 
of 38 to 24, voted to retain present 
corporation income taxes, to raise 
their rates and to apply a moderate 
W per cent tax on the undistributed 
portion of corporatton earnings. 
Both plans are designed to raise 
gpproximately $800,000,000 in addi- 
tional revenue. 
The plan approved by the Senate, 
which will form the basis of a com- 


ing compromise, follows, with Treas- 
ury estimates of additional yields: 

Increase present 12% to 15 per 
cent taxes on corporation income to 
1514 to 18 per cent—$215,000,000. 

Supertax of 7 per cent on undis- 
tributed corporation earnings— 
$217,000,000. 

Subjection of corporate dividends 
in the hands of individual share- 
holders to normal 4 per cent in- 
come tax rates—$90,000,000. 

Step up of 1 per cent In individual 
surtaxes in each surtax bracket be- 
tween $6,000 and $50,000—$50,000,000. 


Windfall tax of 80 per cent on re- | 


bated processing taxes—$82,000,000. 

Import taxes on a variety of ani- 
mal and vegetable fats and oils— 
$10,000,000. 

Changes in rules for taxation of 
distributions in corporate liquida- 
tions—$33,000,000. 

Changes in methods of taxing 
foreign corporations and non-resi- 
dent alien individuals—$4,000,000. 
| Strengthening of Section 102 of 
| the Revenue act imposing a tax on 
unreasonable corporate accumula- 
| tions—$40,000,000. 
| 


Change in the method of taxing 
income from sale of oil and gas 
properties—$10,000,000. 





long-term securities rather than 
short term. 

3. That there is no longer any 
widespread fear of currency infla- 
tion. 

Another view, however, is that 
government spending is causing a 
sharp increase in bank deposits, with 
those deposits piling up to add to 
the pressure of money seeking some- 
thing to do. Government continues 
to be the chief user of new credit, 
with industrial demand stagnant. 

The extent of industry’s demand 
for new long-term money for pur- 
poses of building and expansion is 
reflected in security issues registered 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

During April a record-breaking 
total of new issues was registered 
with the Commisison, involving a 
total of $751,012,738. 

But what use would be made of 
that money? 

The commisison reported that 75 
per cent, or about $442,700,000 was 
for use in repayment of indebted- 
ness through substitution of lower- 


interest bearing securities for those | 


outstanding. 


| NEW INDUSTRIAL LOANS 


Then $26,000,000, or 4.5 per cent, 


| was for additional working capital 


and only $36,300,000, or 6.2 per cent 
of the money to be raised through 
the new issues, was for use in pur- 
chase of plant, equipment or other 
assets. Official eyes are on this 


figure which to them represents the | 


key to basic recovery and reem- 
ployment in private industry. 

Of the remaining money raised 
through sale of securities, 10.2 per 
cent went to investment companies, 
3.8 per cent was used for retiring 


| preferred stock and 0.3 per cent went 


for other purposes. 
x * * 


FARMER-BANKER 


Chester C. Davis, for nearly three 
years administrator of the AAA, now 
becomes member of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
system to represent agriculture. 

Mr. Roosevelt has appointed him 
for eight. years at a salary of $15,- 


| 000 a year. 


This appointment comes at a 
time when the Federal Reserve gov- 
ernors are starting in earnest to ex- 


| closely 


| eral Reserve Board decided to in- 


| New Securities Issues 


| THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER COM- 


| CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, 











i forty years ago, your 
company purchased its first 
Underwood Typewriter. It was a 
decidedly different kind of type- 
writer in that day. As a matter 
of fact, it was the first typewriter 
the world had ever used that per- 
mitted the operator to see all of 
the work in the machine all of 
the time from “Dear Sir” to 
“Yours Truly.” 


Your company must have 
liked that first Underwood. 
For today, four decades 
later, hundreds of thou- 
sands of policies, letters, 
premium notices, reports, 
tables, memoranda leave 
your offices for the four 
quarters of the country 





and of the earth, all typed in 
that supreme degree of neatness 
and clarity that the world always 





The new Underwood Standard, latest of the long 
line of famous Underwoods, offers a combination of 
outstanding and exclusive fea..res that include the 
famous Champion Keyboard, Cushioned Typing 
and Touch Tuning. It is 
supreme in speed, accu- 
racy, durability and sim- 
plicity. Every Underwood 
Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities, 


(ype 


i 
ae 
expects from an Underwood. 


And in looking over Underwood 
records, we confess a very par- 
donable feeling of pride in the fact 
that during the years that have 
intervened, your total purchases 
of Underwood Typewriters have 
amounted to 30.900 machines! 


ae Mm 


P.S. Year in, year out, for more 
than 30 years, Underwood 
has produced and sold 
more typewriters than any 
other manufacturer any- 
where in the world. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY 
Trpewriters ... Accounting Machines... Adding 
Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbous and other Seppices 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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periment with Federal control of | 
bank credit. 

Mr. Davis has the viewpoint of | 
agriculture in his attitude on money. 
He fits in with the “soft-money” 
school and will cooperate with 


Chairman Eccles and the other 








important degree from the agricul- 
tural sections of the country. 

The Reserve Board has tightened 
up on margin requirements for bank 
loans made for purposes of stock 
speculation. Security traders are 
blaming part of the present slack- 
ness in markets to that factor. 

Now the Board is reported to be 
giving serious consideration to a 
proposal that banks of the country 
be required to increase their re- 


serves back of deposits by 25 per cent. 

Foreigners during the last year in- 
creased their investments in stocks 
and bonds of American corpvrations 
to the extent of $765,000,000, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by Amos E. 
Taylor, assistant chief of the finance 
division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. Taylor places at $5,035,000,- 
000 the total of long-term foreign 
holdings in American industry. 
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for a facsimile of the Dec- 
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members sharing the administra- 
tion views. 

After his appointment 
member observed 

“The fiscal policy of the Federal 
Government has never been tied in 
enough with agricultural 
problems. I am thinking particu- 
larly of the period of 1920 and 1921 
when ‘they’ took agriculture for a 
ride. If another such period comes 
I will try to see that agriculture 
doesn’t go for a ride.” 


THE CREDIT DILEMMA 
His reference was to the situation 
after the World War when the Fed- 


the new 


stitute a period of credit contraction. 
Farmers for many years have been 
of the opinion that their troubles 
grew out of the Reserve Board ac- 
tion. Pressure which finally led last 
year to a shift of control of the 
Federal Reserve system money 
policies from private banking in- 
terests to the Government came in 


Registered With SEC 

"HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 

for registration during the past 

week of the following new security 
issues: 


PANY, Buffalo, N. Y., $32,493,000 of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
3% %' series, due March 1, 1966. 

BROAD RIVER POWER COMPANY, 
Columbia, S. C., $10,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds, due 1966. Principal un- 
derwriters expected to be Halsey Stu- 
art & Co., and others. 


225,000 shares of $2.25 cumulative no 
par preferred stock, with warrants for 
purchase of common, and 56,250 shares 
of no par common to be reserved for 
exercise of the warrants, and warrants 
for the purchase of 56,250 shares of 
common. 

OTIS STEEL COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, $13,000,000 of first mortgage 
sinking fund 4%% bonds, Series A, due 
June 15, 1956. A. G. Becker & Co., 
principal underwriter. 

CONSOLIDATED OIL CORPORATION, 
New York City, $50,000,000 of 15-year 
convertible 342% sinking fund de- 
bentures due June 1, 1951 and 2,000,- 
000 shares no par common stock to be 
reserved for conversion of the de- 
bentures. 

THE TFXAS CORPORATION, New 
York City, $60,000,000 of 342% de- 
bentures due June 15, 1951. Dillon, 
Read & Co., principal underwriter. 

CRANE COMPANY, Chicago, $12,000,- 
000 of 15-year 314% sinking fund de- 
bentures due June 15, 1951. 





po. on DIVIDEND NOTICE _ 





THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


A dividend of one per cent (1%) or 25¢ 
per share, on the par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 1936, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on June 5, 1936. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
C. E. Woopsrince 
Treasurer 





135rm Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 








May 14, 1936 
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EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
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Age Guaranteed 
at Never to Exceed 
Issue | This Maximum 


First 3 Years 
15° Less 
(Guaranteed) 


ANNUAL RATE, $5000 LIFE INSURANCE 


4th Year Net } 
at Present Scale / 


(Subject to Change) } 





20 $74.55 
25 85.80 
30 100.25 
35 119.35 
40 144.90 
45 178.70 
50 223.40 


$63.35 

72.95 

85.20 
101.45 
123.15 
151.90 
189.90 








$59.60 
68.80 
80.65 
96.55 
118.30 
147.00 
184.85 








maximum. Thereafter net payment is 
dend. While future dividends canno 





Premiums for first three years are set at 15 per cent. below 


present scales the reduction is more than 15 per cent. 
ISSUED AT ALL AGES, 15 TO 66, INCLUSIVE 


maximum less divi- 
t be predicted, on 








A Highly Desirable Contract 


for those who need all the life-time insurance they 
can get for every dollar of premiums 


YOU SHOULD KNOW THE GOOD POINTS OF THIS PLAN 


Literature available from local agent, branch office or home office 
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The First Boston Corporation 


W. C. Langley & Co. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


F. S. Moseley & Co. 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers te buy any of these securities. 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$25,000,000 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


First Mortgage Bonds 
4% Series due 1961 


To be dated June 1, 1936 


To be due June 1, 1961 


Price 994% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: 


A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incerperated 


The Securities Company 


of Milwaukee Inc. 


Edgar, Ricker & Co. 


H. M. Byllesbyand Company Bancamerica-Blair 


Morris 


Granbery, Safford & Co. 


Emanuel & Co. 
Harris, Hall & Company 


(Incorporated) 


June 4, 1936 


Corporation 


F. Fox & Co. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


he Untied Sates Meus 


Vol. 4. June 8, 1936. No. 23 


“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 











President Roosevelt as saying the Supreme Court 

decision in the minimum wage case left a “no-man’s 

land” in which neither federal nor state govern- 
ments could legislate. 

The impression given was that this was something 
novel, that the present majority of the Supreme Court 
membership had introduced the novelty and that the 
American nation had suddenly been rendered helpless to 
accomplish needed reform all because of the strict con- 
struction placed on the Constitution by the Court. 

But actually what happened was that five members of 
the Supreme Court refused to amend the Constitution by 
taking away from the people rights which the people had 
reserved for themselves. One justice thought the mini- 
mum wage law might possibly be upheld on the ground 
that women were entitled to special protection and three 
other justices insisted that the state governments did 
have power to fix wages. 

In a dispute like this where honest differences of opin- 
ion are recorded by justices who apply their minds to 
legal problems without regard to political considerations 
it may well be asked why the term “liberal” is associated 
with those who are willing to interpret the Constitution 
broadly and the term “conservative” is given to those 
who oppose any extension of federal or state power by 
judicial pronouncement? 


T= headlines in the newspapers last week recorded 














Actually the five justices of 


COULD CHANGE the Supreme Court of the United 
CONSTITUTION states who confirmed the view of 
BY AMENDMENT the Court of Appeals of the state 

of New York that the minimum 
wage law was unconstitutional merely repeated a decision 
rendered by the Supreme Court 13 years ago. 

During an interval of 13 years, the so-called “no-man’s 
land” has existed and the American people have taken no 
steps to put into the Constitution that which the Supreme 
Court declined in 1923 to read into the Constitution. 
Here we have a majority of the Court insisting that the 
liberty to contract for wages is too important a right to 
be surrendered unless the people themselves consent to it. 

Surely during 13 years, if public sentiment demands it, 
an amendment to the Constitution would have been sub- 
mitted to the people by a vote of two-thirds of both houses 
of Congress. 

Then why has it not been done? One reason is that 
union labor wants a minimum wage law for women but 
not for men. Jane Norman Smith, member of the na- 
tional council of the National Woman's Party, in a state- 
ment applauding the Supreme Court’s decision last week 
as a “victory for women” said: 

“Matthew Woll, vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, stated on April 27, 1933, at a 
hearing before the House of Representatives’ Com- 
mittee on Labor that if male workers withdrew their 
opposition to minimum wage legislation ‘they may 
well understand that they have again become serfs, 
not under domination of employers as such but of 
the nation.’ 

“William Green, President of the Federation, has 
voiced the opposition of organized labor to minimum 
wage laws for men on the ground that the ‘minimum 
tends to become a maximum’ but they would not ob- 
ject to it for women. Women are wary of a gift that 
men do not want for themselves.” 

It was not proclaimed in the headlines but it was never- 
theless true that a brief was submitted to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on behalf of many women’s 
professional organizations, especially the National Asso- 
ciation of Women Lawyers, urging that the New York 
state minimum wage law be declared unconstitutional. 


1923 DECISION 





Why do these women’s or- 
ganizations oppose the minimum 
wage law presumably enacted for 


IS REAFFIRMED 
BY THE COURT _ the benefit of their sex? . 
Because in actual practice a 


minimum wage set for women means that employers are 
free to hire men or boys at lower wages and the net result 
is that women may lose their jobs. While this might not 
be true in all occupations and trades, it has been proved 
true in some. The principle remains the same. Women 
should not lose their liberty of contract with respect to 
wages unless men surrender it, too. 

This point was recognized 13 years ago by the Supreme 
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“EVERYMAN’S” LAND 


The People Alone Have the Right to Say Whether Their Wages Shall Be Fixed by Govern- 
mental Commissions—Supreme Court's Refusal to Annex “No-Man’s Land” and 
Change Constitution by Judicial Decision Is a Progressive Step 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Court of the United States in declaring unconstitutional 
a law of the District of Columbia which attempted to 
regulate minimum wages for women. The Court said: 
“We cannot accept the doctrine that women of 
mature age sui juris, require or may be subjected to 
restrictions upon their liberty of contract which could 
not be lawfully imposed in the case of men under 
similar circumstances. To do so would be to ignore 
all the implications to be drawn from the present day 
trend of legislation, as well as that of common 
thought and usage, by which woman is accorded 
emancipation from the old doctrine that she must be 
given special protection or be subjected to special 
restraints in her contractual and civil relationships. ... 
“Enough has been said to show that the authority 
to fix hours of labor cannot be exercised except in re- 
spect of those occupations where work of long con- 
tinued duration is detrimental to health.” 

The Supreme Court last week quoted again that sec- 
tion of the 1923 decision. It was a reaffirmation of pro- 
gressive doctrine. It was the true liberal approach. For 
whenever the Supreme Court refuses to extend federal or 
state powers by judicial construction and insists that 
these powers shall remain with the people, the Court is 
adopting a view that goes to the root of popular gov- 
ernment. 

Any other view means sanction for a centralized gov- 
ernment and for a system of fascism in which a dictator- 
ship of the few supersedes rule by the many. 

TRYING TO PUT The right to fix wages is a 

power which the federal and 
THE JUDICIARY state governments ought never 
INTO POLITICS to acquire by judicial fiat. Fas- 

cism gave it to Mussolini and to 
Hitler. William Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, said on May 20, 1936; “We do not want 
to have wages fixed by the government or legislative fiat 
as in Fascist countries.” 

If the people, however, wish to surrender that power 
and delegate it to governmental commissions they should 
do so through the methods prescribed by our Constitution 
itself for amendment of that instrument. 

When the American people want fascism or communism 
or a dictatorship by an oligarchy of politicians, the Con- 
stitution is sufficiently flexible for them to permit such a 
change in the form of government. But as George 
Washington advised in his Farewell Address—let changes 
or corrections be made “by amendment and not by usur- 
pation.” 

There are prominefit men in the New Deal who are ad- 
vocating a change in our form of government by the sim- 
ple process of changing the judges or at least by ap- 
pointing judges with preconceived ideas acceptable to the 
political party in power. 

This is reprehensible and should be condemned irre- 
spective of whether such an attempt is made under a Dem- 
ocratic or a Republican administration. When vacancies 
occur on the Supreme Court bench they should be filled 
by men who conscientiously believe in the preservation of 
our constitutional system. For while the three justices 
who have dissented from the majority so consistently in 
the last few months have given their grounds for dissent 
from strictly a legal viewpoint, not one of them would 
favor the substitution of politics for judicial appraisal of 
the merits of a given case. 

But notwithstanding the logic 


MORE SAFETY. Pig tee tagger ig 

of a dissenting opinion, there is 
LIES IN STRICT only one “decision” of the Su. 
CONSTRUCTION preme Court and not “three de- 


cisions” as Mr. Roosevelt is so 
fond of saying to the press correspondents whenever three 
opinions are rendered. The only decision is that of the 
majority of the Court, just as the only decision as to the 
enactment of a bill into law is the decision of the Congress. 
To change our constitutional system so that judges 
may change the limits of the Constitution by enlarging 
federal and state power is to break down its integrity. 
Judges, being human, will frequently look at questions 
from different viewpoints but this is inevitable and is not 
to be taken as a confirmation of the theory that to change 
the decisions all that is necessary is to change the 
judges. Nor are the Court’s decisions irrevocable—the 
people can change them by Constitutional amendment. 
Where the federal or the state governments are given 
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specific powers, it is the duty of the Supreme Court to re- 
solve doubts not in favor of the government but in favor 
of the people. Rights should not be subtracted from the 
people by judicial decision. Hence a strict construction 
of the Constitution is safer in the long run than a so-called 
broad interpretation. For then the Supreme Court errs, 
if it errs at all, on the side of the people. 

In this connection, the language of the Tenth Amend- 
ment is so persuasive that it is worth reading again and 
again: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
are reserved to the states respectively, or to the 
people.” 

The fact that the power has not been delegated to the 
government means specifically it has been reserved “to 


the people.” 


AMENDMENT IS In other words, President 


Roosevelt’s “no-man’s” land de- 


NOT TOO SLOW scribed by him as the domain in 
A PROCEDURE which neither federal nor state 


governments can trespass is 
really “Everyman’s” Land. And as such it should not be 
invaded by any court of nine men in Washington or by any 
court of appeals of seven men in New York state or any- 
where else. 

The only persons qualified to decide whether rights 
should be given up and added to the federal or state gov- 
ernmental authority are the people themselves. And the 
method for ascertaining their view has been used no less 
than 21 times in the last 150 years. It is still a practicable 
method. The only objection to such a course usually heard 
is that it is supposed to be “too slow.” 

But is it too slow? When once an amendment gets the 
necessary two-thirds vote in both houses of Congress it 
sometimes is ratified in less than two years. It took 
only 11 months to secure ratification of the Twentieth 
Amendment, and nine months for ratification of the 
Twenty-first. 

CONGRESS CAN It is true an amendment can 

be submitted without first being 
EXPEDITE ANY acted upon by Congress, as for 

instance, by a Constitutional con- 
NEEDED CHANGE vention. But the true test in 
the last analysis of the “too slow” argument is that if the 
people want an amendment to the Constitution they can 
get the process started quickly enough by telling their 
Senators and Representatives to submit such a change in 
the Constitution. 

The New Deal Party, it should be noted, has a two- 
thirds vote in both houses of Congress. It has had it for 
nearly four years. Why doesn’t the New Deal propose 
changes in the Constitution instead of blaming the Su- 
preme Court for not changing the Constitution? Why 
doesn’t the New Deal now draft a minimum wage amend- 
ment applicable to men as well as women? 

The answer is that the New Deal would rather try to 
accomplish its purposes by indirection. It really favors 
usurpation by judicial construction. And the argument al- 
ready is being made that when the Supreme Court’s per- 
sonnel is changed to suit the New Deal’s concept, there 
will be no need to submit these matters to the people. 

In other words, what is “everyman’s” land will become 
a land of political dictatorship and a land of the oligarchi- 
cal minority who by the use of various devices to perpetu- 
ate their political power would then be in a position to ac- 
quire judicial power as well. 

Then, indeed, would the merger which has already been 
consummated between the executive and legislative 
branches of our government be completed by the ab- 
sorption of the judicial branch. We would then have a 
government of the politicians, by the politicians and for 
the politicians instead of a government of the people, by 
the people and for the people. 4 

Mr. Roosevelt wants to annex “no man’s land.” He 
can do so lawfully if the people wish to surrender it by 
Constitutional amendment properly voted on. He can do 
so unlawfully if he chooses the method of usurpation ad- 
vocated by those intellectually dishonest advisers who 
are urging him to think of the Supreme Court as just an- 
other place from which to proclaim the shibboleth of the 

New Deal: “To the victors belong the spoils.” 
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